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PERKINS  MAKEOVER: 

A  Work  in  Process 


Robert  L.  Byrd 

~  hree  years  after  Duke  University  launched  the  project  to  expand  and 
renovate  Perkins  Library,  the  campus  community  is  enjoying  and 
benefiting  from  spectacular  new  spaces  in  the  main  library  complex. 
University  Librarian  Deborah  Jakubs  noted  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  friends  of 
the  library  in  the  fall  of  2005,  shortly  after  two  new  library  buildings  opened, 
"Students  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  changes  in  the  library  have  trans- 
formed their  academic  experience  at  Duke.  This  is  stunning'  and  'Studying  will 
be  fun  again'  have  been  typical  remarks." 


An  early  conceptual  drawing  of  Perkins  Lower  Floor 
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The  library  has  indeed 
become  a  more  welcoming  and 
dynamic  center  of  intellectual 
activity  on  campus.  Dan  Englander, 
writing  in  the  December  2005  issue 
of  Towerview,  the  Duke  Chronicle's 
perspectives  magazine,  stated  that 
"as  soon  as  it  opened,  Bostock 
[Library]  became  the  new  place  to 
see  and  be  seen,"  making  freshmen 
want  to  study  and  perhaps  even 
boosting  some  GPAs.  And  in  the 
Chronicle's  premier  issue  for  the 
fall  2006  semester,  student  staff 
identified  the  Carpenter  Reading 
Room  and  the  tower  reading  rooms 
in  Bostock  as  favorite  study  spots  on 
campus. 

But  recently  a  major  donor 
to  the  Perkins  Project,  while 
recognizing  and  praising  the 
significant  improvements  to  the 
library,  observed  that  the  Perkins 
entry  lobby  from  the  main  quad  still 
reminded  him,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  the  matter,  of  a  derelict 
railroad  station.  Why,  he  asked,  had 
we  not  already  upgraded  the  lobby 
so  that  people  entering  the  building 
would  immediately  get  a  sense  of 
the  quality  of  spaces  the  library  now 
offers? 

Standing  in  the  lobby  with 
this  donor,  I  could  easily  appreciate 
and  share  his  concern.  Yet  I  knew 
that  I  could  take  him  to  a  dozen 
other  parts  of  the  building  that 
might  likewise  raise  questions  about 


the  phasing  of  the  project — about 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  far 
and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

The  scope  of  the  Perkins 
Library  Expansion  and  Renovation 
Project,  as  approved  by  the  Duke 
University  Board  of  Trustees  in 
October  2001,  was  to  consist  of 
the  addition  of  75,000  net  square 
feet  (130,000  gross  square  feet) 
"plus  extensive  renovations  to 
reestablish  the  library  as  a  premier 
research  facility."  The  aim  of  the 
project,  according  to  a  background 
document  provided  to  the  trustees, 
was  to  make  Perkins  "an  intellectual 
center  for  the  Duke  community. ... 
a  place  for  inquiry-based  learning 
and  discovery,  offering  access  to  an 
abundance  of  scholarly  resources, 
solitude  and  tranquility  for 
concentrated  study  and  research, 
and  opportunities  for  academic 
collaboration  and  interaction." 

This  vision  and  the  plan 
through  which  it  would  be 
implemented  grew  out  of  the  work 
of  a  committee  appointed  in  2000 
by  Provost  Peter  Lange.  Consisting 
of  faculty,  students,  administrators, 
and  library  staff,  the  committee 
shaped  a  vision  for  Perkins  Library 
through  meetings  with  numerous 
councils  and  groups  representing 
all  the  university  libraries' 
constituencies. 

Because  the  vision  was 
so  comprehensive,  phasing 
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was  an  essential  element  in  its 
implementation.  The  overall  cost 
of  the  project,  estimated  at  $100 
million  in  the  definition  of  the 
project  approved  by  the  trustees 
in  October  2001 ,  would  require 
extensive  fundraising  and  the 
allocation  of  central  university 
funding  over  a  number  of  years.  In 
addition,  the  project  needed  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
quality  of  library  services  would  not 
be  compromised  for  users,  some  of 
whom  would  be  on  campus  only 
during  the  project,  not  when  it  was 
completed. 

Thus,  in  planning  the  phasing 
of  the  project,  spaces  providing 
the  greatest  immediate  benefits 
for  library  users  received  priority. 
Creating  functional  and  inviting 
user  spaces — reading  rooms,  group 
study  rooms,  individual  study 
carrels,  quiet  study  spaces,  digital 
work  stations — and  easily  accessible, 
integrated  spaces  for  library  services 
and  resources  was  to  be  the  project's 
first  outcome. 

So,  the  project  began  with 
the  construction  of  public  spaces. 
We  broke  ground  for  the  Bostock 
Library  in  the  tall  of  2003,  and  the 
building  was  completed  late  in  the 
summer  of  2005.  Connected  with 
Perkins  on  four  of  its  five  floors, 
Bostock  has  seven  reading  rooms, 
nine  group  study  rooms,  eighty- 
seven  individual  carrels,  ninety- 
six  computer  workstations,  open 
seating  for  more  than  400  users,  and 
almost  73,000  linear  feet  of  shelving 
for  collections.  The  gateway 
connecting  Perkins  and  Bostock 


and  a  new  tower  constructed  on  the 
Perkins  side  of  the  gateway  offer 
additional  study  spaces. 

Another  part  of  the  Perkins 
expansion,  the  Karl  and  Mary 
Ellen  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion, 
was  completed  at  the  same  time  as 
Bostock.  This  open,  glass-walled 
structure  provides  an  elegant 
yet  inviting  space  for  gathering, 
studying,  reading,  and  writing  as 
well  as  for  special  events.  Students, 
university  faculty,  and  staff  flock 
to  its  comfortable  reading  chairs 
and  study  tables  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  It  is  common  to  see 
the  Pavilion  filled  with  people  at 
work  on  their  laptops  or  gathered 
in  groups  for  meetings  or  informal 
conversation. 

As  the  2005-06  academic 
year  opened  with  these  new  spaces 
available,  we  were  at  last  in  a 
position  to  close  the  first  floor  of 
Perkins  for  renovation  without 
compromising  our  excellent  public 
services.  Public  service  departments 
were  shifted  temporarily  to  the  first 
floor  of  Bostock.  In  addition,  the 
libraries'  Acquisitions  Department 
and  Cataloging  Department,  which 
had  occupied  approximately  half 
of  the  first  floor  of  Perkins,  were 
moved  to  the  lower  floor  of  Bostock, 
a  temporary  location  until  new 
work  spaces  are  created  elsewhere. 

Twelve  months  later,  in 
August  2006,  the  first  floor  of 
Perkins  reopened,  complementing 
and  extending  the  state-of-the-art 
user  spaces  of  the  Bostock  Library 
and  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion.  The 
40,000  square  feet  of  renovated 
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Completed: 

□  Bostock  Library  (2005) 

□  Von  der  Heyden  Pavilion  (2005) 

□  Gateway  connector  and  Perkins  tower  (2005) 

□  Perkins  first  floor  (2006) 

Underway  or  approved: 

□  Perkins  Lower  Floor  1  and  Lower  Floor  2  (2006-2007) 

□  Core  and  shell  work  on  Perkins  floors  2,  3,  and  4  (2007-2008) 

□  Upfitting  of  Perkins  floor  2  (2007-2008) 

Future  components: 

□  Upfitting  of  Perkins  floors  3  and  4 

□  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 

□  Old  Law  (Language)  Building  conversion  to  library  administrative  offices 

□  Perkins  main  quad  entry  and  lobby 
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space  on  Perkins  1  is  an  information 
commons,  a  service  environment 
in  which  print  and  electronic 
resources  are  in  close  proximity  to 
service  points  where  staff  meet  a 
full  range  of  user  needs,  from  search 
and  discovery  through  production 
of  completed  projects  in  various 
media.  Perkins  1  also  features  five 
group  study  rooms;  sixty-three 
computer  workstations;  134  open 
seating  spaces;  informal  reading 
areas;  and  the  Writing  Center. 

Thus,  three  years  into  the 
Perkins  Project,  students,  faculty, 
and  other  library  users  are  enjoying 
more  than  167,000  square  feet  of 
new  and  renovated  space.  The 
response  has  been  overwhelmingly 
positive  and  the  impact  significant. 
The  number  of  user  visits  to  the 
library  increased  by  40  percent  in 
the  year  following  the  opening  of 
Bostock,  even  before  the  renovation 
of  Perkins  1.  The  library  is  being 
used  by  more  students,  from  a 
broader  range  of  disciplines,  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  In  response 
to  user  requests,  library  hours  have 
been  extended  to  24  hours  a  day 
5  days  a  week,  with  the  building 
closing  at  midnight  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

Thomas  Wall,  associate 
university  librarian  for  public 
services,  and  Marilyn  Lombardi, 
senior  strategist  for  Duke's  Office 
of  Information  Technology,  writing 
in  Learning  Spaces  (EDUCAUSE, 
2006),  have  described  the  expanded 
and  renovated  Perkins  Library 
complex  as  a  "mixed-use  facility" 
with  the  capacity  "to  bring  students, 


faculty,  reference  librarians,  and 
technology  support  staff  into 
close  proximity  with  one  another, 
setting  the  necessary  conditions  for 
research-oriented  conversation  and 
facilitation."  Perkins  and  Bostock, 
they  observe,  take  their  design  cues 
"from  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
commercial  bookstore  and  wireless 
cybercafe,"  providing  flexible 
space,  natural  light,  reconfigurable 
furniture,  and  sheltered  spaces 
within  a  broader  social  context. 

Much  has  been  accomplished 
and  yet  the  project  is  not  yet 
complete.  In  fact,  the  contrast 
between  the  quality  of  the  new  and 
renovated  spaces  and  the  condition 
of  other  parts  of  the  library — such 
as  the  entry  lobby,  five  floors  of 
stacks  and  study  areas  in  Perkins, 
and  the  Special  Collections 
Library — emphasizes  the  need  for 
further  work. 

As  soon  as  the  renovation 
of  the  first  floor  was  completed, 
work  began  on  the  lower  two 
floors  of  Perkins.  Lower  Floor  2 
(the  sub-basement)  has  been  gutted 
and  is  now  being  prepared  for  the 
installation  of  compact  shelving, 
which  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
overall  book  capacity  while  devoting 
more  ot  the  building  to  high-quality 
user  spaces.  Lower  Floor  2  will 
itself  offer  such  spaces,  with  seating 
and  work  areas  of  comparable 
quality  to  those  in  Bostock. 

The  plans  for  Lower  Floor 
1  (the  basement)  in  particular 
demonstrate  how  important 
flexibility  is  for  the  entire  project. 
As  originally  planned,  this  floor 
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will  still  include  the  Conservation 
Lab  and  Digital  Production  Center 
to  support  the  preservation  of  the 
libraries'  traditional  collections  and 
the  creation  of  digital  collections 
from  library  holdings  and  other 
campus  resources.  However,  most 
of  the  floor,  which  in  the  original 
conceptual  design  for  the  project 
was  to  be  devoted  to  new  work  areas 
for  the  Acquisitions  and  Cataloging 
departments,  is  now  being  designed 
as  an  innovative  teaching  and 
learning  commons. 

The  teaching  and  learning 
commons  is  an  outcome  of  the 
campus  response  to  the  Bostock 
Library  and  von  der  Heyden 
Pavilion.  Faculty  and  student 
enthusiasm  for  these  two  new 
buildings  indicated  that  the  Perkins 
Library  complex  could  be  even 
more  transformative  and  central  for 
academic  life  on  West  Campus  than 
we  had  anticipated.  This  realization, 
along  with  the  popularity  of  the 
new  group  study  rooms  and  other 
learning  spaces  in  the  library  and 
the  increasing  importance  of 
collaboration  and  technology  in 
both  instruction  and  learning,  led 
to  the  rethinking  of  Lower  Floor  1 
during  the  renovation  of  the  first 
floor  of  Perkins.  The  university 
administration  made  this  rethinking 
feasible  by  offering  space  for  the 
libraries'  acquisitions  and  cataloging 
operations  in  the  Smith  Building, 
a  former  tobacco  warehouse 
located  between  Campus  Drive  and 
Buchanan  Street  near  East  Campus. 
Faculty,  administrators,  technology 
staff,  and  library  staff  began 


meeting  with  the  project  architects 
to  design  the  teaching  and  learning 
commons. 

Robert  Thompson,  dean 
of  Trinity  College,  has  articulated 
the  rationale  for  the  commons 
and  its  placement  in  the  library. 
"Pedagogically,  learning  is 
most  effective  when  it  is  active, 
problem-based,  and  collaborative," 
Thompson  wrote.  "  The  most 
powerful  educational  experience 
we  can  provide  for  our  students, 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom, 
is  to  engage  them  directly  in  the 
processes  of  generating,  integrating, 
and  applying  knowledge."  Since  it 
is  the  library  that  offers  the  physical 
space,  social  context,  and  support 
services  for  integrating  discovery 
and  learning,  evaluating  complex 
information,  and  disseminating 
knowledge,  it  makes  great  sense  to 
locate  new  interactive  classrooms, 
workshops,  and  studios  adjacent  to 
the  library's  information  commons. 

Consequently,  Lower  Floor 
1  will  include  various  types  of 
classrooms  and  learning  spaces 
compatible  with  the  instructional 
lab  and  other  technologically 
intensive  learning  areas  in  Lower 
Floor  1  of  Bostock  and  the 
information  commons  on  the 
first  floor  of  Perkins.  On  Lower 
Floor  1  there  will  be  approximately 
seven  classrooms  administered 
by  the  university  registrar,  each 
accommodating  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  students;  three  seminar  rooms 
with  seating  for  ten  to  twelve 
students;  and  twelve  break-out  and 
group  study  rooms.  In  addition, 
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ample  space  is  being  allocated  for 
informal  information-processing. 
Staff  stationed  on  Lower  Floor  1  will 
provide  technological  support  for 
the  formal  instructional  spaces  as 
well  as  the  coordinated  information 
and  technology  services  made 
available  by  the  library  and  campus 
IT  organizations. 

At  the  same  time  that  work 
is  being  done  on  Lower  Floors  1 
and  2,  a  suite  of  staff  offices  will  be 
constructed  in  the  Deryl  Hart  Room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  (RBMSCL)  portion  of 
the  Perkins  building.  Intended 
eventually  for  RBMSCLs  research 
centers — the  Bingham  Center  for 
Women's  History  and  Culture;  the 
Franklin  Collection  of  African  and 
African  American  Documentation; 
the  Hartman  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising  &  Marketing  History — 
and  the  University  Archives,  these 
offices  will  be  used  temporarily  by 
the  University  Librarian  and  other 
library  administrators,  who  need  to 
be  relocated  from  the  second  floor 
of  Perkins  so  that  renovations  can 
begin  there  in  late  2007. 

As  soon  as  Lower  Floors  1 
and  2  and  the  Deryl  Hart  office 
suite  are  completed,  the  library 
will  begin  to  shift  collections  and 
operations  off  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  floors  of  Perkins. 
The  mechanical  infrastructure 
of  these  floors — heating  and 
cooling  systems,  restrooms,  and 
technology  support  systems — will 
be  upgraded,  and  a  fire  suppression 
system,  which  Perkins  has  lacked, 


will  be  installed.  The  second  floor 
will  then  be  upfitted  to  house  the 
libraries'  collections  of  government 
publications  and  maps  along  with 
offices  and  work  areas  for  staff  who 
provide  reference  and  research 
assistance.  Also  slated  for  this 
floor  are  reading  and  study  areas 
for  users,  a  staff  lounge,  and  a 
150-person  assembly  room,  which 
will  be  used  for  various  purposes, 
including  public  programs 
sponsored  by  the  libraries. 

Further  authorizations  from 
the  university  trustees  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  proceed 
with  finishing  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  Perkins  and  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Perkins  Project  that 
were  presented  to  the  trustees  in 
October  2001.  When  renovated, 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  will 
resemble  those  floors  in  Bostock, 
housing  portions  of  the  libraries' 
general  collections  and  providing 
open  reading  areas,  group  study 
rooms,  and  individual  research 
carrels.  Ideally,  this  upfitting  of 
floors  three  and  four  will  occur 
concurrently  with  the  upfitting 
of  floor  two  and  be  completed  in 
2008.  Another  component  of  the 
overall  project  is  the  renovation  of 
the  Old  Law  Building  to  create  new 
office  suites  and  meeting  spaces 
for  the  University  Librarian  and 
library  administration,  including 
business  services,  human  resources, 
development  and  communications. 
The  timing  of  this  work  depends 
on  the  relocation  of  the  language 
departments  currently  housed  in 
the  building.  Relocation  of  the 
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language  departments  in  turn 
depends  on  the  construction  ol 
new  academic  spaces  on  Central 
Campus,  expected  to  be  available  in 
fall  2009. 

Renovation  of  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
portion  of  the  Perkins  complex 
could  proceed  concurrently  with 
renovation  of  Old  Law.  This  stage 
of  the  project  involves  restoring  the 
grandeur  of  the  Gothic  Reading 
Room;  creating  a  new  special 
collections  exhibition  gallery 
on  the  second  floor  adjacent  to 
the  Gothic;  and  installing  fire 
suppression  systems  and  upgraded 
environmental  controls  to  protect 
the  university's  rare  and  unique 
library  collections. 

This  final  stage  of  the  project 
includes  also,  at  last,  the  makeover 
of  the  main  quad  entry  and 
lobby,  which  are  situated  between 
RBMSCL  and  Old  Law.  Spurred 
on  by  our  donor's  comments,  we 
are  proceeding  immediately  with 
modest  cosmetic  improvements  in 
the  Perkins  lobby.  Completing  the 
project,  however,  involves  making 
the  entry  itself  more  visible  from 
the  main  quad  and  creating  a  new 
entry  lobby  that  spans  the  space  in 
front  of,  and  allows  views  into,  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 
and  the  first  floor  Perkins  exhibit 
gallery  leading  to  the  information 
commons.  A  new  meeting  room 
for  library  and  campus  events  will 
be  located  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  existing  Perkins  lobby,  and  the 
new  lobby  will  open  into  the  Old 
Law  building  as  well  as  Perkins  and 


RBMSCL.  Neither  the  new  lobby 
nor  the  adjacent  meeting  room  and 
exhibit  gallery  will  remind  any  of  us 
of  a  derelict  railroad  station. 

More  importantly,  the 
transformed  Perkins  Library, 
along  with  Bostock  Library  and 
the  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion, 
will  facilitate  the  kind  of  engaged 
learning  and  research  for  which 
Duke  University  exists.  Students, 
faculty,  and  other  library  users  will 
experience  a  library  environment 
that  encourages  and  nurtures 
the  generation,  integration,  and 
application  of  knowledge.  As 
President  Brodhead  stated  in 
his  2005  Founders'  Day  talk,  we 
will  have  "library  spaces  where 
knowledge  can  be  retrieved  and 
recombined  in  new  ways,"  spaces 
that  open  "new  opportunities 
for  inquiry,  exploration  and 
education." 

Robert  L.  Byrd  is  associate  university 
librarian  for  collections  services  and 
director  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library 
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manuscripts  and  other  materials  to  the  rich  collections 
that  have  been  increasing  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  when  the  university  was  still  known  as  Trinity 
College. 


B.  He  fie  Nelson 
pending  more  than  $12  million  every  year, 
the  libraries  at  Duke  University  add  tens  of 
thousands  of  books,  films,  computer  files, 


And  while  it's  difficult  to  place  an  intellectual  value 


on  dissertations  written,  ideas  inspired,  insights  gained, 
truths  discovered,  and  lives  changed  as  a  result  ol  the 
decades  of  purchases  and  gifts,  the  libraries'  collections 
have  a  monetary  value  that  is  currently  appraised  at 
more  than  $500  million.  However,  in  practical  terms, 
much  ol  the  collection  is  irreplaceable. 

Protecting  the  collections  of  the  university's  libraries 
and  preserving  them  for  the  use  of  Duke  students  and 
faculty  and  other  scholars,  now  and  in  the  future,  is 
the  responsibility  ol  the  libraries'  Preservation  Department 
and  its  staff  of  ten.  Department  head  Winston  Atkins 
defines  their  role  as  promoting  the  longevity  ol  the 
collections  through  conservation  and  repair  and  the 
creation  and  maintenance  ol  a  sale  environment. 
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Mold,  Water  and  Other  Hazards 

Protection  through  prevention  is  the  Preservation 
Department's  preferred  strategy  when  it  comes  to 
environmental  hazards.  Preservation  staff  consult  with  their 
library  colleagues  on  everything  from  the  lighting  in  library 
buildings  to  the  shelving,  display,  and  storage  of  materials. 
They  even  make  recommendations  regarding  book  trucks  the 
libraries  purchase. 

The  Preservation  staff  also  keeps  a  constant  check 
on  temperature  and  humidity  in  campus  library  buildings, 
adhering  to  a  surveillance  program  that  includes  a  monthly 
review  of  readings  for  all  Perkins  stacks  and  one  floor  of  the 
Atkins'  staff  Divinity  Library.  Two  real-time  Web  monitors  enable  the 

;  i  Preservation  staff  to  keep  a  close  check  on  conditions  in  a 

removes  mold  1 

building  where  there  have  been  mold  outbreaks  in  the  past. 

Maintaining  the  appropriate  temperature  and  humidity 
in  the  book  stacks  is  critical  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
manuscripts  mildew  and  mold.  If  books  are  infected  with  mold  spores, 

which  spread  by  projecting  spore-producing  threads  into  the 
air,  the  plant  forms  a  web  of  rootlets  that  feed  on  the  starch  in 
paper  or  bindings.  As  the  paper  is  digested,  a  stain  develops 
on  the  host  surface.  Bindings  or  paper  that  have  been  invaded 
,11  by  mold  may  also  deteriorate  or  become  weak  and  pulpy. 

When  preventative  measures  fail  or  mold  enters  the 
library  with  gift  books  or  a  single  book  that  is  returned 
by  a  borrower  after  being  infected,  the  Preservation  staff 
matically  One  employs  a  variety  of  remediation  measures  to  eliminate  the 

contamination.  Their  two  most  common  tactics  are  wiping 
the  affected  books  with  a  treated  sponge  to  disinfect  them 
or  vacuuming  them  with  a  machine  fitted  with  a  HEPA 
filter.  Preventing  the  mold  from  spreading  to  nearby  books 

or  to  other  areas  of  a  building  and  protecting  Preservation 

Vesic  Library  &      t  & 

staff  and  others  from  inhaling  the  mold  are  the  goals  of  the 

for  Engineering, 

remediation  process. 

Atkins'  staff  removes  mold  from  about  2,000  books 
anil  Phvsics  and  manuscripts  in  a  typical  year.  However,  a  single  large 

outbreak  can  increase  those  numbers  dramatically.  One 

alter  relative  . 

such  outbreak  occurred  in  the  stacks  of  the  Vesic  Library 

humidity  in  the 
library  rose  to 
60%. 


increase  those 


sucl i  outbreak 
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for  Engineering,  Mathematics  and  Physics  after  relative 
humidity  in  the  library  rose  to  60%.  Two  floors  of  the 
library  were  closed  and  100,000  books  sealed  off.  The 
number  of  books  actually  contaminated  with  mold  was  low; 
however,  most  were  cleaned  as  a  precaution. 

To  lessen  the  inconvenience  to  Vesic  Library  users 
during  the  cleanup,  Atkins  arranged  with  the  libraries  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central 
University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  for  expedited  book  loans  and  delivery  of  photocopied 
journal  articles  for  Duke  students  and  faculty.  "What's 
great  about  being  in  the  Research  Triangle  area,"  Atkins  says, 
"is  the  many  strong  libraries  nearby;  we've  always  worked 
cooperatively." 

While  mold  is  an  insidious  and  ever-present  threat 
to  the  libraries'  collections,  a  water  assault  is  almost  always 
unexpected.  Atkins  recalls  an  early  morning  phone  call 
notifying  him  that  a  burst  water  pipe  had  poured  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  water  into  several  offices  and  a  stack  area  on  one 
floor  of  Perkins  Library. 

The  hot  water  pipe  burst  between  4  and  5  a.m.,  and  by  9 
a.m.  Atkins'  25-person  disaster  response  team  had  assembled. 
"In  a  recovery  process,  we  have  to  decide  where  to  focus 
our  efforts,  and  then  move  quickly,  which  is  what  we  did," 
Atkins  says.  "If  the  materials  were  sodden  but  could  be  easily 
replaced  or  were  of  lesser  value  to  researchers,  we  did  not 
concentrate  on  them.  If  they  were  sodden  and  valuable,  we 
prioritized  them  in  the  recovery." 

The  most  valuable  of  the  damaged  materials  were 
5,000  pamphlets  stored  in  the  office  of  the  librarian  for  South 
Asian  Studies.  Published  over  a  40-year  period  in  India 
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sub-basement  of 


To  date,  the  most 
unusual  request 

and  covering  topics  ranging  from  economic  policy  to  birth 
control  and  family  planning,  many  were  completely  soaked. 

,     i  These  items  were  frozen  and  sent  to  a  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

has  been  to  remove 

company  that  specializes  in  preserving  damaged  materials. 
a  gai  tei  snake  from      Late^  in  a  vacuum  chamber,  the  pamphlets  were  freeze-dried, 
and  the  ice  was  lifted  from  each  piece.  At  the  library,  the 
Preservation  staff  set  materials  that  were  damp  rather  than 
soaked  on  tables  and  air-dried  them  using  fans. 

In  the  six  years  since  the  Preservation  Department's 
formation,  the  staff  has  gained  a  reputation  in  the  libraries  as 
the  people  to  call  when  there  is  an  unusual  problem  to  solve. 
Several  times  these  problems  have  involved  birds  and  animals 
that  have  gotten  into  the  building.  To  date,  the  most  unusual 
request  made  of  the  Preservation  staff  has  been  to  remove 
a  garter  snake  from  a  light  fixture  in  an  office  in  the  sub- 
basement  of  Perkins  Library. 

The  Bread  and  Butter  Work 

Fortunately,  most  days  in  the  Preservation  Department 
are  disaster-free,  allowing  the  staff  to  engage  in  the  ongoing 
work  required  to  maintain  and  preserve  a  research  collection 
of  manuscripts,  books,  journals,  newspapers  and  non-print 
materials. 

Fach  year  the  Preservation  Department  manages 
the  binding  of  25,000-30,000  volumes.  The  department's 
commercial  binding  unit,  headed  by  Corrina  Carter,  gathers 
materials,  primarily  journals,  from  throughout  the  library 
system  for  binding  in  hard  buckram  covers.  The  process 
includes  creating  records,  arranging  for  shipment  to  the 
commercial  bindery  in  Greensboro,  receiving  and  checking 
the  items  for  errors  when  they  return  to  the  library,  clearing 
the  records,  and  returning  the  materials  to  their  points  ot 
origin  in  the  library  system. 

The  binding  unit  also  processes  some  categories  of 
materials  that  come  to  the  libraries  in  soft  covers,  rebinding 
them  in  more  durable  bindings  before  sending  them  to  the 
shelves.  Once  materials  become  part  of  the  libraries'  general 
circulating  collections,  conservation  is  use-driven. 

When  a  damaged  book  appears  at  a  service  desk  in  one 
of  the  Perkins  system  libraries,  the  review  process  begins: 
The  appropriate  subject  librarian  may  decide  to  purchase  a 
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reprint  or  a  newer  edition.  If  the  book  is  brittle,  it  may  be 
reformatted.  In  that  case,  the  book  is  scanned,  and  the 
pages  printed  and  bound.  The  reformatted  copy  goes  to 
the  stacks,  and  the  original  is  sent  to  the  Library  Service 
Center,  the  libraries'  off-campus  shelving  facility.  In  some 
instances,  books  are  sent  to  the  libraries'  Conservation 
Lab  for  treatment  or  boxing. 

It  All  Starts  with  a  Conversation... 

Beth  Doyle,  the  collections  conservator,  oversees  all 
the  work  done  in  the  Conservation  Lab,  where  the  focus  is 
on  the  condition  of  individual  books  and  manuscripts  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  the  collections  as  a  whole.  Doyle  says 
that  treatment  of  every  item  brought  to  the  lab  begins  with  a 
conversation. 

Conservator  and  librarian  discuss  the  collection  that 
the  item  is  part  of,  how  that  collection  is  growing,  and  how 
it  is  being  used.  After  this  conversation,  which  puts  the  item 
under  discussion  in  context,  the  conservator  assesses  the 
state  of  the  book  or  manuscript  in  order  to  write  a  condition 
report  and  a  treatment  plan.  The  condition  report  includes 
observations  derived  from  a  cover-to-cover  examination  of 
the  object  as  well  as  information  about  its  provenance  and 
comments  on  bindings  and  inks  and  other  pertinent  features. 

How  the  object  is  used — frequently  by  classes  or 
only  rarely  by  individual  scholars,  for  example — influences 
the  course  of  action  the  conservator  recommends  in  a 
written  treatment  plan.  The  treatment  may  be  fairly 
straightforward — the  mending  of  a  page  or  reattachment 
of  boards — if  the  conservator  and  recommending  librarian 
agree  that  only  stabilization  is  required.  Another  course 
of  action  may  involve  making  a  box  for  the  volume.  Full 
treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  a  series  of  procedures, 
including  completely  disassembling  the  object,  cleaning 
and  washing  the  components,  and  putting  everything  back 
together  again. 
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Once  the  level  of  treatment  has  been  agreed  upon,  the 
conservator  asks  the  recommending  librarian  to  sign  the 
treatment  plan,  which  the  conservator  will  not  alter  without 
another  consultation.  When  an  extensive  repair  is  required, 
conservators  also  photograph  the  object  before  treatment 
to  document  its  condition  and  appearance.  If  unavoidable 
damage  occurs  during  the  treatment,  the  photograph,  which 
becomes  part  of  the  concluding  treatment  report,  may  provide 
the  best  record  of  the  item's  structure  when  it  arrived  at  the 
lab  and  hold  information  of  potential  value  to  students  and 
scholars. 

Doyle  says  that  she  and  her  staff  respect  the  histories  of 
the  objects  they  treat;  however,  she  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
they  don't  do  restoration.  "Conservation  work  in  a  library  is 
very  different  from  the  kind  of  conservation  a  museum  does," 
she  says.  "The  collections  of  a  university  library  are  to  be 
handled,  read,  and  interpreted,"  Doyle  emphasizes.  "We  focus 
on  the  functionality  of  the  objects  and  whether  or  not  a  repair 
will  'operate'." 

In  describing  the  work  she  and  her  staff  do,  Doyle  says, 
"We  only  use  reversible  techniques  and  stable  pigments  and 
materials  that  won't  cause  further  harm."  These  materials 
include  a  water  soluble  wheat  starch  adhesive,  which  they 
make  themselves.  Other  essentials  include  Japanese  tissues, 
long-fibered  papers  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  in  weights  varying  from  gossamerdight  to  sturdy  stiffness. 
These  versatile  tissues  can  also  be  toned  with  stable  acrylics  to 
match  the  paper  of  the  object  being  repaired.  The  conservators 
use  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  stronger  than  paper  and  longer 
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Harold  Jantz  Collection.  The  staff  selects  as  many  pieces  as  they 
think  they  can  complete  in  a  day,  and  then  everyone  settles  in 
to  make  boxes. 

Tuxedo  boxes,  consisting  of  four  flaps,  provide  minimal 
covering  for  books  that  are  in  good  condition  but  need 
protection  from  abrasion.  Phase  boxes,  of  heavier  board  and 
with  a  button  and  string  closure,  provide  more  support.  The 
drop  spine  or  clamshell  box  is  made  of  buffered  corrugated 
board  and  is  used  most  frequently  for  books  in  the  general 
circulating  collection.  For  rare  materials  and  books  requiring 
the  most  protection,  the  Conservation  staff  creates  more 
elaborate  clamshell  boxes  from  binder's  board  and  cloth. 

The  Harold  Jantz  Collection 

Occasionally,  conservators  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a 
single  well-defined  collection  of  materials.  Beth  Doyle  says  it  is 
a  "challenge  and  a  treat"  to  focus  on  one  collection,  developing 
an  appreciation  for  both  its  intellectual  content  and  physical 
properties.  The  Harold  (antz  Collection  has  offered  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  Harold  Jantz  Collection  of  German  Baroque 
Literature  and  German  Americana  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Special  Collections  Library.  Its  nearly  10,000  volumes  offer  an 
overview  of  German  literature  and  culture  during  the  Baroque 
period  and  track  the  literary  relationship  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  Baroque  literature  in  the  Jantz  Collection 
forms  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
complementing  a  better-known  but  smaller  collection  at  Yale. 
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And  it  is  the  Baroque  materials  in  the  collection  that  have 
been  receiving  the  most  attention  Irom  Duke's  conservators. 
Many  of  the  volumes  deteriorated  through  regular  use,  having 
served  Harold  Jantz,  a  noted  Goethe  scholar,  during  a  long 
career  of  teaching  and  research. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Eleanore  Jantz,  Professor 
Jantz's  widow,  a  conservator  was  hired  to  work  specifically  on 
the  books  in  the  Jantz  Collection.  The  conservator,  Katherine 
Beaty  says,  "My  job  was  to  insure  that  the  collection  can 
continue  to  be  used  without  further  damage."  Beaty  has 
extended  the  working  lives  of  more  than  two  hundred  volumes, 
cleaning  surfaces,  repairing  pages,  replacing  boards,  resewing 
bindings  and  making  boxes. 

Preservation  through  Digitization 

While  Duke's  Preservation  Department  will  continue  to 
care  for  the  Jantz  Collection  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  libraries' 
print  materials,  preserving  them  as  paper  collections,  Winston 
Atkins  and  his  staff  are  also  devoting  attention  to  non-print 
resources  held  by  the  libraries  and  exploring  the  use  of  digital 
formats  in  preservation. 

The  libraries'  Digital  Production  Center,  which  opened 
early  in  2005  and  recently  became  part  of  the  Preservation 
Department,  specializes  in  the  creation  of  high-quality  digital 
images,  which  serve  several  purposes  in  the  contemporary 
research  library.  Providing  students,  faculty  and  other  scholars 
with  digital  surrogates  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  on  fragile 
originals.  Popular  materials  can  be  made  available  online, 
providing  access  to  simultaneous  users.  Finally,  bringing  items 
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from  different  analog  collections  together  online  often 
reveals  valuable  and  previously  unnoticed  relationships. 

The  Digital  Production  Center  collaborates  with 
various  library  departments  to  plan  and  build  online 
collections  of  selected  library  holdings.  Recent  projects 
include  World  War  II  ration  coupons  from  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps  Department  and,  from  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  glass  plate  negatives  by  an  early  20th 
century  Durham  photographer. 

Collaborative  Preservation  Projects 

The  Preservation  Department  is  also  involved  in 

projects  that  will  have  benefits  extending  beyond  the  walls 

of  the  Duke  Libraries.  In  one  case,  a  two-year  planning 

grant  from  the  Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Foundation  will 

be  used  to  develop  a  cooperative  strategy  for  preserving 

and  digitizing  moving  image  holdings  of  the  libraries  at 

Duke,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina 

State  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

■  t,  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  project  will  identify  films  and 

videotapes  at  risk  because  of  their  age  or  obsolete  format. 

In  another  forward-looking  initiative,  the  Duke 

University  Libraries  is  collaborating  with  Dartmouth 

planning  project  College  to  design  methods  for  capturing  and  managing 

digital  information/files.  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
to  design  institu-         _      ,  .    .        ,      .      .  _  , 

Foundation  has  underwritten  the  Duke/Dartmouth 

tional  strategies  collaborative  planning  project  to  design  institutional 

strategies  and  policies  for  managing  scholarly  and 

administrative  assets  in  digital  form. 

for  managing  ° 

The  management  of  digital  records  of  the  operation 
of  a  university  as  well  as  its  distinctive  scholarly  output 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  challenges  higher  education 
faces  currently.  Although  efforts  to  tackle  this  challenge 
are  underway  at  numerous  institutions,  to  date  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  develop  a  broad,  campus-wide  asset 
management  plan.  Duke  and  Dartmouth  will  consider 
the  issue  from  this  campus-wide  perspective,  defining 
the  problem,  describing  the  scope  of  digital  assets, 
identifying  the  potential  obstacles  to  a  campus  plan,  and 
outlining  a  strategy  for  creating  policies  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  a  digital  asset  management  system. 
Rather  than  looking  for  technological  solutions, 
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form. 
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Duke  and  Dartmouth  will  focus  on  developing  a 
clearer  definition  of  all  of  the  pieces  that  must  be 
integrated  into  a  carefully  conceived  and  crafted  plan, 
or  "road  map,"  that  will  lead  to  a  comprehensive 
digital  asset  strategy.  Atkins  says  that  he  and  others 
involved  with  the  grant  will  be  planning  for  an 
institutional  repository  of  university  Web  pages  and 
digital  publications,  plus  digital  resources  the  library 
creates.  Atkins  adds,  "Under  the  best  circumstances, 
universities  would  have  permanent  data  sets  of 
research  that  occurs  on  the  campus.  Part  of  what 
will  be  investigated  in  the  Duke/Dartmouth  project  is 
how  to  do  that." 

The  work  Atkins  and  others  are  doing  as  part  of 
the  Duke/Dartmouth  project  demonstrates  just  how 
much  the  preservation  field  has  changed  since  Atkins' 
career  began  twenty-five  years  ago.  "Preservation  used 
to  focus  on  books  and  paper,  on  the  craftsmanship 
of  conservation  and  the  chemistry  of  deterioration," 
Atkins  says.  "Preserving  digital  files  meant  'Don't  put 
a  magnet  on  your  floppy  disk.'  Now,  scholars  draw 
on  so  many  more  resources  in  their  research — video, 
streaming  media,  large  sets  of  data.  To  support  them, 
we're  increasing  our  own  department's  resources  and 
partnering  with  other  departments  in  the  library."  So, 
whether  it  is  a  data  file  or  a  manuscript  or  something 
in  between,  the  staff  of  the  Preservation  Department  is 
working  to  keep  the  content  available  to  students  and 
scholars  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  Duke  University.  = 

B.  Ilene  Nelson  is  the  director  of  communications  for  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  and  the  editor  of  Duke  University  Libraries. 
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Karla  F.C.  Holloway 


Once  I  got  to  college. .  .1  was  well  acquainted  with  both 
the  office  of  a  library  as  well  as  research,  the  mysteries 
of  the  card  catalog,  and  the  secluded  enjoyment  of 
a  library's  spaces.  But  I  knew  nothing  about  how  a 
history  might  be  held  and  preserved  within  the  space  of  a  library. 


Our  first  campus 
tour  as  newly  arrived 
freshmen  at  Talladega 
College  ushered  us 
through  the  revolving 
doors  of  Savery  Library 
and  quickly  directed  to 
move  to  either  the  left  or 
the  right  and  to  avoid  at 
all  costs  stepping  onto  the 
center  of  the  floor.  Once 
gathered  in  a  respectful 
circle  around  the  librarian 
whose  calm,  interest,  and  welcome  formed 
a  distinct  contrast  to  the  quickly  fading 
memories  of  my  brusque  high  school 
librarian,  we  all  looked  down  to  see  what 
it  was  that  we  had  so  carefully  avoided.  I 
think  that  the  way  we  circled  that  image  on 
the  floor,  adding  our  frame  to  the  image 
preserved  there,  was  the  beginning  of  our 
respectful  relationship  to  the  place.  On  the 
floor  was  a  terrazzo  mural  of  the  slave  ship 
Amistad,  its  soft  sea  colors  of  blue,  white 
and  green  delicately  edged  in  brass — its 
motion  suggested  by  the  ship's  billowing 
sails  and  the  near  relief  of  its  impression 
bursting  from  the  floor's  speckled 
surround.  The  image  immediately  made 
apparent  the  unique  importance  of  this 
space.  As  we  circled  the  ship,  we  were  told 


the  absorbing  story  of  the 
Amistad  revolt  in  1839.  And 
then,  at  an  appropriately 
dramatic  moment  in  its 
telling  we  were  invited  to 
look  up.  The  brilliant  murals 
of  the  mutiny  and  trial  of 
the  Amistad  revolt  were 

>. 
j= 

|  illustrated  above.  A  triptych 
I  of  the  incident,  painted  by 

"2. 

S  Hale  Woodruff,  covered  the 
z  expanse  of  the  back  entrance 
wall  and  depicted  the  major 
scenes  in  this  historic  narrative:  the  revolt 
on  the  ship,  the  courtroom  trial,  and  the 
return  of  the  captured  Africans  to  their 
homeland.  Woodruff's  murals  are  bold  and 
invigorating,  the  proud  and  courageous 
bodies  of  the  enslaved  Africans  are  sinuous, 
graceful,  and  marvelously  colored.  Talladega 
students  know  that  the  artist's  own  image 
is  painted  into  the  scene  as  one  of  the 
courtroom  observers — testament  that  as  an 
African  American,  he  recognized  his  own 
place  within  this  story.  Implicitly  we  were 
invited  to  consider  ourselves  within  that 
company. 

So  even  before  you  get  into  Savery 's 
sunlit  main  reading  room,  with  its  long  oak 
library  tables  stretching  down  the  expanse 
of  the  room  and  before  you  are  invited  to 
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explore  the  aged  iron  shelves  in  the  library's 
stacks,  you  learn  the  story  of  the  Amistad 
murals.  Then  you  are  instructed  to  turn 
to  see  the  card  catalog  files  that  line  each 
of  the  far  walls  of  the  entrance.  Their  fine 
and  well-used  cabinetry  extends  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  at  that  moment, 
you  are  fully  initiated  into  the  history  of 
the  place  and  begin  to  understand  that 
whatever  work 
you  might  do  in 
that  library  must 
be  fine  enough  to 
be  a  contribution 
to  the  race  that 
measures,  at  least 
in  seriousness  if 
not  in  quality,  the 
library  that  houses 
these  reminders 
of  the  history  of 
black  education 
and  freedom. 

When  I  read 
Jamaica  Kincaid's 
memoir  of 
Antigua,  A  Small 
Place,  the  sensory 
memory  of  Savery  Library  returns. 
Kincaid  writes: 

But  if  you  saw  the  old  library,  situated  as 
it  was,. .  .its  big,  always  open  windows,  its 
rows  and  rows  of  shelves  filled  with  books, 
its  beautiful  wooden  tables  and  chairs  for 
sitting  and  reading,  if  you  could  hear  the 
sound  of  its  quietness  (for  the  quiet  in  this 
library  was  a  sound  in  itself) . .  .the  heat  of 
the  sun.. .the  beauty  of  us  sitting  there  like 
communicants  at  an  altar,  taking  in,  again 
and  again.... 

This  impression  of  being  a 
communicant  is  what  remains  from 
Talladega's  Savery  Library.  Did  my  parents 


have  this  in  mind,  when  I  was  weighing  a 
choice  between  Talladega  and  Bennington 
(two  options  whose  difference  I  came  to 
appreciate  more  in  later  years  than  in  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  where  it  just 
seemed  one  was  south,  the  other  north)? 

Perhaps.  Any  former  student  of  the 
college,  as  were  both  of  my  parents,  would 
have  known  that  part  of  the  allure  and 

impact  of  the  place 
had  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  race 
that  it  held,  as  well 
as  the  responsibility 
to  black  education 
that  was  its  mission. 
Savery  Library 
holds  its  place  as 
the  final  installment 
in  whatever 
narrative  could  be 
constructed  about 
the  importance 
of  the  spaces  of 
reading,  and  the 
books  read,  in 
African  America. 
And  if  we  want  a 
record  of  these,  we  need  only  turn  to  the 
card  catalog. 

CODA 

Some  years  into  childhood,  but  well 
before  the  age  of  my  children's  adolescence, 
my  sister  Karen  died.  We  were  all  stunned 
and  deeply  troubled,  trying  to  make 
sense  of  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  young 
mother,  killed  in  a  car  accident  just  after 
having  made  application  to  the  Episcopal 
postulancy.  We  were  grief-stricken,  and,  as 
children  will  be,  Ayana  and  Bern  became 
especially  worried  about  the  whole  matter 
of  death,  dying,  and  loss  in  this,  their  first 
intimate  encounter  with  its  anguish.  In 
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a  moment  that  I  think  of  now  as  an  effort  to 
assure  them  that  there  is  some  permanency 
beyond  that  which  we  easily  imagine,  I 
remember  telling  them,  don't  worry.  Mom  will 
live  forever  in  the  card  catalog. 

I  don't  know  who  was  more  surprised 
with  the  vitality  that 
assurance  took  on  for 
them.  At  various  events 
in  our  lives  since,  stunned 
by  loss  or  impermanency, 
or  just  when  we  needed 
to  be  assured  that  there 
were  ways  and  means 
more  remote  than 
those  we  might  recall  to 
any  moment  but  that 
we  nonetheless  found 
unconditional  and 
dependable,  any  one  of  us 
was  likely  to  recall  those 
eight  words,  an  aphorism 
of  their  own  making,  made 
visible  by  our  memories 
of  our  encounters  and 
indeed  romance  with  those 
bins  full  of  weathered 
cards.  The  indentation 

and  shadowy  impress  of  typewriters  too  old  for 
memory  list  book  after  book,  and  their  authors, 
with  the  certainty  that  when  we  flipped  past  any 
one  of  those  cards,  its  dry  click  being  the  only 
disruption  to  the  arid  silence  of  the  library's 
stillness,  there  would  always  be  more  so  many 
more  of  them  left  than  we  would  have  days  to 
discover. 

Today,  my  bookshelves  reflect  the  mix 
and  method  that  have  emerged  from  the  orders, 
and  the  disorders,  of  my  life.  There  is  shelving 
by  word.  Books  with  the  word  "Harlem"  in  the 
title,  or  "race."  There  are  gendered  shelves — 
rows  of  works  written  by  women  or  by  men. 


The  indentation  and  shadowy 
impress  of  typewriters  too 
old  for  memory  list  book  after 
book,  and  their  authors,  with 
the  certainty  that  when  we 
flipped  past  any  one  of  those 
cards,  its  dry  click  being  the 
only  disruption  to  the  arid 
silence  of  the  library's  stillness, 
there  would  always  be  more  so 
many  more  of  them  left  than  we 
would  have  days  to  discover. 


Certainly  there  are  books  that  are  somewhat 
more  traditionally  organized  by  subject,  like 
"British  Literature"  or  "linguistics"  or  "law." 
But  my  favorite  shelves,  those  that  feel  most 
familiar,  those  that  have  been  most  carefully 
selected  are  colored:  blue  greens  fading  to  spare 
shades  of  azure  and  then  to 
deeper  tones — turquoise, 
sapphire,  cerulean. . . .  There 
is  a  shelved  series  of  red 
books  and  a  black  Black  book 
shelf.  There  is  a  shelf  of  sand, 
taupe,  and  ginger  colored, 
tawny  books.  These  are  just 
beneath  the  sea  shelf — the 
ones  with  blues  and  greens. 
I  still  wish  for  more  purple 
books — I  imagine  them  as 
lavender  and  plum  and  even 
some  deepened  towards 
aubergine. 

I  know  fully  and  well 
that  this  is  no  way  to  shelve 
books.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
way  towards  a  contemplative 
space,  a  means  of  composing 
my  days  when  I  need  a 
certain  quiet  and  calm  and 
an  order  of  my  own,  considering  color  and 
using  my  books  to  mark  its  place.  = 

Karla  Holloway  is  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of 
English,  Law,  and  Women's  Studies  at  Duke  University. 
This  passage  is  excerpted  from  her  new  book, 
BookMarks:  Reading  in  Black  and  White,  published  by 
Rutgers  University  Press.  Holloway  will  speak  about 
BookMarks  at  noon  on  Thursday,  9  November,  in  the 
Rare  Book  Room  at  Perkins  Library.  The  event  is  part  of 
the  Engaging  faculty  Series,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 


Exhibits 

The  Perkins  Gallery 

September/October 

Durham  Civil  Rights  Heritage  Project 

Fabric  banners  featuring  photographs,  quotes  from  interviews  with 
local  people,  and  descriptions  of  important  events  in  Durham's 
civil  rights  movement.  Volunteers  from  the  project  gathered  more 
than  125  photographs  and  17  oral  histories  from  residents  and 
institutions  in  late  2003  and  early  2004.  The  exhibit  opened  in 
February  2006  at  Through  This  Lens  Gallery  in  Durham  and  has 
been  displayed  at  various  venues  in  the  community  since  then. 

The  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 
Gallery 

August/December 

Close  to  Home:  Photographs  by  Margaret  Sartor 

For  over  fifteen  years  Margaret  Sartor  has  been  documenting  her 
family  and  hometown  in  northern  Louisiana.  This  exhibition 
includes  selected  portraits  and  landscapes  made  from  1989  to 
2006.  See  "Events"  below  for  exhibit  opening  and  artist's  talk  on  20 
October. 

Hours  for  the  Perkins  Gallery  and  the  Special  Collections  Gallery: 
Monday-Saturday,  9am  to  9pm,  and  10am  to  9pm  on  Sunday.  Call 
(919)  684-3009  or  visit  http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/  for  more 
information. 


Duke  First-Year  Students  and  Their  Parents  Have 
the  Library  in  Their  Pockets 

Bob  Korstad,  Duke  professor  of  public  policy  and  history 
and  chairman  of  the  Library  Council,  proudly  displays  his 
library 'loyalty'  cards,  similar  to  the  cards  retailers  distribute 
to  their  customers.  All  first-year  students  and  their  parents 
have  received  sets  of  the  cards  as  a  welcome  to  Duke  and 
the  Duke  University  Libraries.  The  cards  give  the  libraries' 
URL,  IM  buddy  name,  the  email  address  for  reference  and 
research  assistance,  and  the  phone  number  of  the  reference 
desk  at  Perkins  Library. 
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Barbara  Kingsolver  Wows  Book  Festival  Audience 

Barbara  Kingsolver  spoke  to  an  overflow  audience  of  more  than  1,200 
at  the  Duke  Chapel  when  she  delivered  the  2006  North  Carolina  Festival  of 
the  Book  keynote  address,  "On  Writing  for  Social  Change  and  Establishing 
the  Bellwether  Prize."  During  her  talk  Kingsolver  announced  the  2006 
winner  of  the  Bellwether  Prize,  which  she  awards  biennially,  in  support  of  a 
literature  of  social  change,  to  an  unpublished  first  novel. 

The  Festival  was  held  on  the  Duke  campus  and  in  Durham  the  week 
of  April  24-30,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Duke  University  Libraries  in 
partnership  with  North  Carolina  Central  University  and  the  libraries  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
More  than  eighty  participants  took  part  in  over  forty  free  events  attended 
by  11,000  people. 

Scholarly  Communications  Officer  Joins  Library  Staff 

Kevin  Smith  became  Duke's  first  scholarly  communications  officer 
when  he  joined  the  Perkins  Library  staff  on  1  June.  Smith,  who  holds  both 
a  library  degree  and  a  law  degree,  came  to  Duke  from  Defiance  College  in 
Ohio.  As  the  university's  scholarly  communications  officer,  Kevin  Smith  is 
available  to  assist  faculty  and  students  in  situations  involving  copyright  use 
and  ownership  of  digital  and  print  material.  He  will  also  offer  faculty  advice 
about  publication  rights  and  issues  and  explain  new  and  non-traditional 
options  such  as  open  access  and  Creative  Commons  licensing. 

In  addition,  Smith  expects  to  increase  awareness  on  campus  of  exist- 
ing university  policies  concerning  copyright  for  print  and  digital  materials. 
He  also  plans  to  work  with  university  administrators  to  keep  them  well 
informed  about  evolving  scholarly  communications  issues. 

Smith  began  meeting  with  faculty  and  administrators  during  the  sum- 
mer and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  participated  in  a  workshop 
reguired  for  new  graduate  students  on  the  ethical  conduct  of  research.  He 
will  also  speak  to  some  undergraduate  classes  this  semester  about  intel- 
lectual property  and  offer  several  forums  for  faculty  and  students. 
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Early  Photography  and  the  Making  of  African 
American  Identity 

Duke  English  professor  Maurice  Wallace  and  Karen  Glynn,  visual 
materials  archivist  for  the  Duke  University  Libraries,  are  working  together 
to  plan  and  produce  a  series  of  exhibits,  symposia,  and  lectures  addressing 
the  relationship  between  early  photography  and  the  creation  of  African 
American  identity.  The  series  begins  with  an  exhibition  and  symposium 
in  the  Rare  Book  Room  in  March  2007  that  will  examine  how  the  careers, 
political  ambitions,  and  expressive  repertoires  of  African  Americans  were 
affected  by  photography  from  its  invention  in  1839  through  1910.  Carla 
Williams,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  African  American  photography 
and  editor  of  exposure:  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Photographic  Education, 
will  give  the  keynote  address  on  Friday  evening,  2  March.  Professor 
Wallace,  who  will  co-chair  the  symposium  with  Shawn  Michelle  Smith  of 
the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  anticipates  producing  an  anthol- 
ogy of  the  papers  for  publication  In  2009 

The  second  event  in  the  series  is  an  exhibit  of  the  Davis  Family 
Photographs,  a  collection  in  Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library.  The  exhibit  will  be  mounted  in  the  Special  Collections 
Gallery  and  curated  by  Thulani  Davis,  Louise  Davis  Stone,  and  Karen  Glynn. 
The  Davis  Family  Photographs  exhibit  will  open  in  August  2007  and  run 
through  the  end  of  October  2007.  Writer  Thulani  Davis  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  opening  reception  Additional  programming  will  include  a 
panel  discussion  with  photographers,  historians,  and  writers. 

The  third  event,  an  exhibit  of  African  American  portraits  by  Hugh 
Mangum,  takes  place  in  February  2008  at  the  Hugh  Mangum  Photography 
Museum  at  West  Point  on  the  Eno  in  Durham  A  local  itinerant  photogra- 
pher, Mangum  traveled  widely  throughout  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  at 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  His  collection  of  glass  plate  negatives  in  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  contains  many  pho- 
tographs of  African  American  men,  women,  and  children.  Maurice  Wallace 
and  Karen  Glynn  will  co-curate  the  exhibit  The  Mangum  collection  has 
recently  been  digitized  by  the  libraries'  Digital  Production  Center  and  is 
now  accessible  online. 

The  final  event  of  the  two-year  series  will  be  an  exhibit  of  early  pho- 
tographs of  African  Americans  curated  by  Maurice  Wallace,  Courtney  Reid- 
Eaton,  the  exhibit  programmer  at  Duke's  Center  for  Documentary  Studies; 
and  Karen  Glynn.  The  organizers  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  joint  venues 
for  this  exhibit  in  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill. 


Engaging  Faculty  Series 
Lectures  in  the  Spring  Will 
Focus  on  Issues  in  the  News 

Scott  Silliman,  a  specialist  on  national  security,  and 
human  rights  activist  Robin  Kirk  will  be  the  featured 
speakers  for  the  two  spring  semester  lectures  in  the 
2006-2007  Engaging  Faculty  Series,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  Robin 
Kirk  is  coordinator  of  the  Duke  Human  Rights  Initiative 
and  the  author  of  More  than  Death:  Violence,  Drugs, 
and  America's  Warm  Colombia  and  The  Monkey's  Paw: 
New  Chronicles  from  Peru.  Scott  Silliman,  a  member  of 
the  Duke  Law  School  faculty,  is  professor  of  the  practice 
of  law  and  executive  director  of  the  Center  on  Law, 
Ethics  and  National  Security. 

Scott  Silliman's  name  will  be  familiar  to  National 
Public  Radio  listeners  and  CNN  viewers  from  his  fre- 
quent interviews  and  commentaries  on  issues  related 
to  national  security.  In  addition  to  national  security 
law,  Silliman's  research  interests  include  international 
humanitarian  law,  military  law,  and  the  law  of  armed 
conflict  Current  issues  in  the  war  on  terrorism  will  be 
Silliman's  general  theme  for  his  Engaging  faculty  Series 
lecture;  however,  the  focus  of  his  talk  will  be  deter- 
mined by  events  in  the  news  when  he  speaks.  Likely 
topics  are  the  prosecution  of  terrorists  by  military  com- 
missions, extraordinary  rendition,  and  the  use  of  NSA's 
resources  for  domestic  electronic  surveillance.  The  date 
and  time  of  Scott  Silliman's  lecture  will  be  announced 
early  in  January. 

Robin  Kirk's  talk,  "Hometown  Human  Rights,"  is 
scheduled  for  7:30pm  on  Tuesday,  27  March,  in  the 
Rare  Book  Room  at  Perkins  Library.  When  she  speaks 
at  the  library,  Kirk  will  be  drawing  on  her  experiences 
as  a  human  rights  activist  and  writer  in  North  Carolina 
where  she  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  Greensboro 
Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  and  an  investiga- 
tor in  capital  punishment  cases  You  can  read  about 
Kirk's  work  on  behalf  of  defendants  charged  with 
first-degree  murder  and  defendants  who  are  appealing 
death  sentences  in  an  award-winning  essay  published 
in  the  November  2005  issue  of  Clamour  magazine.  The 
essay,  "Murderers  I  Have  Known,"  has  been  reprinted 
online  at  http://www.dukenews.duke.edu/2006/02/ 
murderers  html 
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Events 


October  19 

Margaret  Sartor  will  speak  about  the  work  in  her  exhibit, 
"Close  to  Home:  Photographs  by  Margaret  Sartor,"  which  is  on 
display  in  the  Special  Collections  Gallery  through  December  12. 
5:30pm.  Perkins  Library,  Rare  Book  Room 

October  26 

"Throw  Like  a  Girl:  A  Dramatic  Reading  on  Woman  and 
Sport  from  the  Collections  of  the  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for 
Women's  History  and  Culture."  A  look  at  the  world  of  sports 
and  athletics  through  the  eyes  of  women  and  girls  and  those 
with  ideas  on  proper  forms  of  recreation  for  the  female  sex. 
Touching  on  topics  from  calisthenics  to  Title  IX,  this  event  will 
be  more  energizing  and  rousing  than  a  trip  to  the  gym!  Light 
refreshments  will  be  served.  7:00pm.  Perkins  Library,  Rare  Book 
Room 

October  27 

Reynolds  Price,  lames  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English,  will  read 
tales  of  the  uncanny  to  put  you  in  the  mood  for  Halloween. 
Come  early  for  this  popular  event,  which  has  become  a  Duke 
tradition.  Costumes  welcome!  7:00pm.  Lilly  Library,  Thomas 
Room 

October  28 

For  Parents'  and  Family  Weekend,  "The  Library  Presents  Duke 
Moms  and  Dads,"  featuring  award-winning  writer  Andy  Straka, 
author  of  the  Frank  Pavlicek  mystery  series.  Straka,  the  parent 
of  a  first-year  student,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Crime  Scene 
DNA — Myths  and  Realities."  The  program  is  open  to  everyone. 
/  1:00am.  Perkins  Library,  Rare  Book  Room 

November  9 

Engaging  Faculty  Series:  Karla  EC.  Holloway,  William  Rand 
Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  English,  Law,  and  Women's  Studies,  will 
speak  about  her  recently  published  memoir,  BookMarks:  Reading 
in  Blaek  and  White.  In  BookMarks,  Holloway  explores  how 
books  and  booklists  form  a  public  image  of  African  Americans. 
She  also  considers  the  effect  of  public  judgments  about  race  and 
habits  of  reading  on  her  own  identity.  Sponsored  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  I2:00noon.  Perkins  Library, 
Rare  Book  Room.  Bring  your  lunch;  beverages  and  dessert  will 
be  provided. 

November  14 

Gene  Cheek,  author  of  The  Color  of  Love:  A  Mother's  Choice  in 
the  Jim  Crow  South,  will  discuss  and  sign  his  book.  The  Color 
of  Love  is  the  true  story  of  Cheek's  separation  from  his  mother 
in  the  early  1960s  when  a  Winston-Salem  judge  forced  her  to 
choose  between  him  and  her  biracial  infant  son.  Co-sponsored 


by  the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Diversity  Working  Group  and 
the  Office  for  Institutional  Equity.  12:00noon.  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room.  Bring  your  lunch;  beverages  and  dessert  will 
be  provided. 


Rare  Music 


Performances  at  the  Rare  Book  Room  on 
(mostly)  Historical  Instruments 

A  series  of  concerts  with  conversations  about  the  featured 
instruments 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Duke  University  Musical  Instrument 
Collections  and  the  Duke  University  Libraries  with  additional 
financial  support  from  the  Carrabina  Endowment,  the  Office 
of  the  President  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Humanities 
in  Arts  and  Sciences 

All  programs  will  be  held  from  4-5:30pm  on  their  respective 
Fridays  at  Perkins  Library  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  and  will  be 
followed  each  time  by  a  reception.  Limited  reserved  parking  in 
front  of  the  Chapel  for  all  performances. 

October  20 

"Charming  the  Serpent"  with  I.  Randal  Guptill 
November  17 

"Not  Quite  88:  An  Early  Piano  Demonstration"  with 
Deborah  Hollis 

December  8 

"The  Four  Voices  of  the  String  Quartet"  with  the 
Ciompi  Quartet 
January  19 

"Winter  Words:  Thomas  Hardy  and  Music" 
presented  by  Elizabeth  Linnartz,  with  Deborah 
Hollis  on  piano 
February  16 

"The  Sound  of  Heaven  is  the  Sound  of  Silk:  A 
Chinese  Lute  Medley" 
March  23 

"4+1:  The  5-String  Cello"  with  Brenda  Neece 
April  20 

"The  Oboe  Revealed,"  a  demonstration  by  loseph  Robinson 


For  more  information  about  these  tree  public  events,  call 
(919)  660-5816  or  send  a  message  to  ilene.nelsonl^duke.edu. 
Individuals  with  disabilities  who  anticipate  needing  reasonable 
accommodations  or  who  have  questions  about  physical  access 
may  also  call  (919)  660-5816  or  send  a  message  to  ilene.nelson@ 
duke.edu  in  advance  of  the  programs. 


Elizabeth  Linnartz 
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It's  Entertainment! 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
The  America  Project  [requires  RealPlayer] 

You  won't  find  these  topics  on  the  nightly  news!  Produced  by  Alix  Spiegel,  this  website  includes  audio  of  programs  that  have  aired  on 
National  Public  Radio's  Ihis  American  Life  and  All  Ihings  Considered.  Funded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  these  programs  run 
the  gamut  of  off-beat  and  timely  topics  The  shows  on  the  site  include  the  quest  to  locate  all  of  Screamin'  Jay  Hawkins  fifty-seven  children,  a 
piece  on  Hitler's  yacht,  and  the  story  of  6,000  Christians  who  pray  through  the  phone  book  one  name  at  a  time.  The  archive  has  over  twenty 
shows,  dating  from  1997  to  2002.  The  site  also  includes  a  place  to  send  feedback  and  story  ideas. 

Pastimes  and  Paradigms:  Games  We  Play 


The  Division  of  Rare  and  Manuscript  Collections  at  Cornell  University  Library  gets  the  credit  for  this  site  that  investigates  the  evolution  of 
games  since  1 800.  The  site,  which  was  created  for  an  exhibit,  includes  a  wide  variety  of  antique  and  contemporary  games,  as  well  as  rare 
books  on  rules,  strategies,  and  recreation.  Featured  items  include  early  nineteenth-century  geographical  board  games;  a  Civil  War  game, 
suffrage  games  that  garnered  support  in  the  battle  for  women's  votes;  a  vintage  Monopoly  game;  gambling  punchboards;  and  a  selec- 
tion of  games  inspired  by  television  programming.  There  are  thirteen  sections,  exploring  the  various  incarnations  of  games  from  different 
cultures  around  the  world.  Although  the  games  differ  in  design  and  presentation,  they  convey  a  single  message;  It's  all  about  the  game. 

Public  Information  Films  [Windows  Media  Player  or  Quicktime] 

This  site  from  the  National  Archives  (Britain)  includes  a  selection  of  public  information  films  created  by  the  Central  Office  of  Information  from  1945  to  2006. 
Those  chosen  for  the  site  are  some  of  the  most  memorable  and  influential  COI  public  information  films,  covering  fascinating  events  from  Britain's  post-war 
history.  They  are  grouped  into  four  time  periods — 1945-51, 1951-64, 1964-79,  and  1979-2006 — with  a  timeline  of  events  and  brief  summary  of  major 
themes  for  each.  Five  classic  film  images  can  be  downloaded  as  wallpaper  and  the  same  five  films  can  be  downloaded  in  PSP  or  iPOD  format. 

Broadway:  The  American  Musical  [RealPlayer,  Macromedia  Flash  Player] 


This  website,  which  offers  an  entertaining  and  enlightening  tour  of  the  Great  White  Way,  originated  in  a  PBS  series  hosted  by  Julie  Andrews  and 
directed  by  Michael  Kantor.  Visitors  may  want  to  start  by  reading  some  of  the  fine  essays  in  the  "Hello,  Broadway!"  section  where  they  can  learn 
about  the  relationship  between  Broadway  and  Hollywood,  the  incorporation  of  rock  music  into  Broadway  productions,  and  the  resurrection  of  42nd 
St  In  the  "Memorable  Musicals"  section,  visitors  can  learn  about  groundbreaking  and  influential  musicals,  including  La  Cage  aux  Folks  and  Cats.  The 
Broadway  Trivia  game  should  not  be  missed,  as  visitors  can  answer  a  host  of  questions  (accompanied  by  snippets  of  various  musical  numbers)  as  they 
try  to  navigate  their  way  through  Times  Square  to  the  theater  of  their  choice.  To  get  first-hand  accounts  of  the  life  and  times  of  Broadway  from  some 
of  its  legendary  figures,  visitors  will  want  to  go  to  the  "Stars  over  Broadway"  section.  Here  they  can  watch  famed  illustrator  Al  Hirshfeld  talk  about  the 
late  Zero  Mostel  and  listen  to  director  Mel  Brooks  describing  the  difference  between  a  good  musical  and  a  great  musical  comedy. 

Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  (Copyright  Internet  Scout  Project,  1 994- 
2006.  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for  identifying  all  sites  except  for  the  Public 
Information  Films  site,  which  was  recommended  by  Christof  Galli,  International 
Documents  &  Middle  East/Islamic  Studies  Librarian  at  Duke  University.  If  you 
would  like  to  recommend  a  website  for  inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke 
University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu.. 
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collections  highlight 


Research  by  the  Numbers:  Data  Collections  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries 


W 


hat's  the  population  of 
Durham?  How  many  people 
voted  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  2004  elections? 
How  many  people  have  access  to  phone  service 
in  Latin  America?  How  do  voters  view  the  war 
in  Iraq?  What  are  international  perceptions  of 
US  foreign  policy? 

Questions  such  as  these,  which  are 
answered  with  data  and  statistics,  represent 
a  growing  proportion  of  the  inquiries  posed 
to  Duke  librarians.  While  numerical  data 
have  long  been  indispensable  resources  for 
faculty  in  both  the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
use  of  these  data  by  students  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  last  few  years.  The  increase 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  including  recent 
changes  in  Duke's  curriculum  requirements, 
a  new  recognition  of  the  value  of  having 
undergraduates  conduct  research,  and  the 
greater  accessibility  of  statistical  data. 

Among  the  Duke  libraries'  most  popular 
online  data  collections  are  those  that  explore 
demographic  changes  in  the  United  States.  The 
Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Neighborhood  Change  Database,  containing 
data  from  the  1970,  1980,  1990  and  2000 
decennial  censuses,  are  two  collections  that 
enable  researchers  to  examine  large  volumes 
of  research  data  and  to  apply  these  data  to  the 
study  of  economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
and  public  policy.  In  recent  years,  students  have 
used  these  collections  to  explore  the  growth 
and  decline  of  American  cities,  changes  in  the 
family,  and  shifts  in  the  racial  composition  of 
selected  communities. 

Public  opinion  data  collections  are 
also  seeing  increased  use.  In  2005,  the  Duke 
libraries  became  a  member  of  the  Roper  Center 
for  Public  Opinion  Research,  giving  faculty  and 


students  access  to  polls  from  more  than  1 50 
domestic  and  international  survey  firms  such 
as  ABC  News,  CNN,  and  Gallup.  The  Roper 
iPOLL  database  provides  access  to  surveys  on 
a  wide  variety  of  social  issues  and  topics  in 
economics,  public  health,  politics.  Access  to 
Roper's  polling  database  allows  researchers 
to  quickly  examine  overall  public  opinion  on 
selected  issues  as  well  as  individual  survey 
responses  to  selected  questions. 

For  the  many  researchers  seeking 
to  understand  the  complexity  and 
interconnectedness  of  the  global  economy,  the 
libraries'  collections  of  trade  data  give  both  a 
general  and  specific  view  of  global  economy. 
Students  in  the  Markets  and  Management 
Studies  Program  regularly  use  these  resources 
to  examine  how  trade  between  and  among 
countries  has  changed  over  time.  Data  tools 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Comtrade  database 
and  the  World  Trade  Analyzer,  published  by 
Statistics  Canada,  allow  researchers  to  examine 
the  flow  of  individual  commodities  between 
countries  and  track  larger  international  trade 
patterns. 

Overall,  Duke's  data  collections  provide 
faculty  and  students  with  the  empirical 
evidence  they  require  to  support  coursework 
as  well  as  cutting  edge  research.  As  statistical 
literacy  and  quantitative  reasoning  become 
more  thoroughly  integrated  into  the 
curriculum,  the  libraries'  data  holdings  become 
increasingly  prominent  in  their  support  of  the 
university's  educational  mission. 

Joel  Herndon,  Data  Services  Coordinator 
Public  Documents  and  Maps  Department 


While  numerical 
data  have  long 
been  indispens- 
able resources 
for  faculty  in 
both  the  natural 
and  social 
sciences,  use  of 
these  data  by 
students  has 
grown  steadily 
over  the  last 
few  years. 
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Duke  University  Libraries  Donor  List 

July  1,2005 -June  30, 2006 


$100,000  + 

Merilee  WC'62  and 

Roy  T'62  Bostock 
Cotswold  Foundation  Trust 
Gary  Davis 
Burton  Fox 
John  Hartman  T'44 
Martha  Hamilton  Morris  WC'65 

and  I.  Wistar  Morns  III 
Ocean  Reef  Foundation 
Laurene  T'78  and  Scott  Sperling 
Sperling  Family  Charitable 

Foundation 
Sylvia  and  Barry  T'67  Tarasoff 
Nancy  Wardropper 

3ft 

$50,000  -  $99,999 

Dunspaugh-Dalton  Foundation 
John  and  Kelly  Hartman 

Foundation 
Deborah  Chapin-Horowitzand 

Edward  Horowitz 
Tina  Lane  and 

William  Lane,  Jr  T'44 
Tarasoff  Foundation 
Karen  Yoh  T'87 

3ft 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
Sara  WC'65  and 

Bruce  Brandaleone 
Catherine  Curran 

Gladys  Kneble  Delmas  Foundation 
Lynn  and  Harold  Honickman 


EleanoreJantz 
Patricia  N74  and 

Richard  T'73  Jones 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company  of 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  H. 

Robertson,  Jr. 
Robertson  Foundation 
Wachovia  Bank,  N.A. 
Wachovia  Corporation 

3ft 

$10,000 -$24,999 

Jacob  Anderson  T'02 
Claire  Arnold  and 

H.Ross  Arnold  HIT  67 
Virginia  G'60  and  Edwin  Barber 
EliseT'75and 

Douglas  T74  Beckstett 
Bostock  Family  Foundation 
Boston  Foundation 
Alice  and  Alan  Brod 
Stuart  Buice  WC'64and 

William  Buice  III  L'64 
Faith  T'84  and  Warren  Diamond 
Gretchen  WC'68  and  Edward  Fish 
Kenneth  Stilwell  and 

Harry  Harkins,  Jr.  T73 
Jody  WC'51  and  Samuel  Hunter 
Robert  Laughlin  T'68 
Nancy  and  Matthew  McKenna 
National  Basketball  Association 
Pepsico  Foundation  Inc. 
Ruth  and  Leland  Phelps 
James  Semans* 
Adam  Silver  T'84 


Susan  Simpson  T'81  and 
James  Simpson,  Jr.  T'81 

SunTrust  Bank 

Blake  Vaughanand 

Roswell  Vaughan  III  T'60 

Mary  Ellen  and  Karl  T'62 
von  der  Heyden 

3ft 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Trish  Barron  and 

Nathan  Berolzheimer 
David  Mi  Call  Foundation,  lm 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen  Dierks 
Joyce  and  Donn  Michael*  Farns 
lane  and  John  T74  Hahn 
Marsha  and  Steven  T'77  Hively 
Rita  and  Benjamin  T'50  Holloway 
Nancy  WC'63  and 

David  T'62  Huggin 
Korin  T'86  and  Lawrence  T'86 

Korman 

Pamela  and  Bradley  T'87  Korman 

David  Maxwell 

Irene  McCutchen  WC'62  and 

William  McCutchen,  Jr.  E'62 
Harsha  Murthy  T'81 
Outdoor  Advertising  Assoc.  of 

America 
Diane  and  Arthur  T'56*  Raynes 
R.  C  Maxwell  Company 
Marie  and  Gary  T78  Stevenson 
Triangle  United  Way 
Victoria  T'85  and  Daniel  Waters 
Caroline  Wood 


3ft 

$1,000 -$4,999 

Cherlyne  and  David  T'62  Allen 
Herschel  Anderson  T'54 
Ann  Armbrister  WC'63 
Kim  and  Curtis  Artis 
Robin  Shaffert  and 

Dean  Brenner  T'82 
Brendaand  Keith  Brodie 
Rod  Broker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Elizabeth  and  Thomas  T'67  Caine 

Anne  Carroll  WC'52 

Laura  Colebank  T'79 

Gloria  T74  and  Jesse  T74  Colvin 

Countrywide 

Shelia  Creswell  and 

Jay  Creswell,  Jr.  T'66 
Mary  Dawson  WC'53 
Marshall  De  BruhlT'58 
Devonwood  Foundation 
Walt  Disney  Company  Foundation 
George  Dugger  T'70 
Anne  and  Robert  Durden 
Ann  Eisner 

Suzanne  Braley  T'73  and 
Richard  Epling  T'73 
Eli  Evans 

Fidelity  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
Jeffrey  Foster  T'01 
Cavett  WC'62  and 

William  T'63  French 
Jane  Friedman 
Leslie  Graves  T'80  and 

John  Fucigna 
Nancy  and  Robert  T'52  Gibbs 
Global  Impact 
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Goldman  Sachs  &  Company 

0.  Milton  Gossett 

Thomas  Harman  T79 

Sara  Harrison  T'80 

Mary  G'93  and  Thomas  G'94  Hines 

Carson  Holloway  T75 

Betty  Hope  and  John  Hope  III  T71 

Kathleen  Fallon  and  Mark  Horning 

The  Huisking  Foundation  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Deborah  Jakubs  and 

Jim  Roberts  G'85 
Elizabeth  T79  and  Ethan  Johnson 
Pat  and  Allen  Kelley 
Walter  Kempner* 
Martin  Koch  T74 
Carol  Kohn  WC'60  and 

Henry  Kohn,  Jr. 
Patricia  and  John  T'61  Koskmen 
Elizabeth  Locke  WC'64 
Adelheid  and  John  M'84  Madden 
Mayer  Brown  Rowe  &  Maw  LLP 
Elizabeth  T76  and  John  McKeever 
Sara  WC'68  and 

F.  Barry  E'67  McWilliams 
Marjorieand  David  T'52  Miller 
Martin  Miller 
Mary  Miller  G'66 
Ellen  WC'65  and  N.J.  Myerberg 
Toshiko  and  Yukio  T'41  Nakayama 
National  Film  Preservation 

Foundation 
Holly  and  GaryT'64  Nelson 
Rosemary  and  John*  Oates 
Libby  Edwards  and 

Clayton  Owens  T70 
Tiku  Patel  T'98 
Ann  Pauly  WC'65 
Susan  and  Gary  T'72  Peet 
Vanessa  and  William  T'87  Peete 
Judith  B'81  and  David  Peterson 


Joan  Poulnotand 

Edwin  Poulnot  III  T'49 
Roddey  Reid,  Jr.  T'39 
Susan  T79  and 

William  T77Reinhardt 
Elizabeth  T'66  and 

Alex  G74  Roland 
Karinand  Henry  T'59  Safrit 
Sally  Schauman  WC'59 
Anne  Scott 

Diana  T'80  and  Douglas  Shanks 
Barbara  T79  and 

John  T79  Shaughnessy 
Norwood  Smith  T'49 
Sarah  WC'61  and  R.J.  Smith 
Tatiana  Smith  and 

Earl  Smith,  Jr.  T'76 
Jennifer  Stein  T'88 
Ann  WC'64  and  Thomas  Taaffe 
Julie  Tetel 

Jeanne  Collins  T'95  and 
Matthew  Valenti  T'95 

Susan  Varney 

Virginia  WC'62  and 
Gerald  D'61  Wilson 

3& 

$500  -  $999 

Anonymous 

Bank  of  America  Foundation 
David  Beaning  T'97 
Eleanore  Beguaert  WC'51 
Bonnie  N'69  and 

J.  Wayne  T'66  Birkel 
Teresa  WC70  and 

Brent  T'64  Blackwelder 
Robert  Bitwise  G'88 
Mary  and  James  T'59  Booher 
Barbara  Branson 
Claudine  WC'60  and 

Terry  T'60  Carlton 


GuyChauvel 
Barbara  Collins 
Community  Foundation  of 

Davie  County 
Karen  Hammett  T74  and 

Thomas  Curtis 
Dalton-Brand  Foundation,  Inc. 
Dannon  Company 
Margaret  WC'65  and  Del  Dowling 
ExxonMobil  Foundation 
Luck  WC'50  and  David  Gambrell 
Nancy  WC'58  and 

Craufurd  G'58  Goodwin 
Susan  Ross  and  Tom  Hadzor 
Viola  Hamilton  D'05 
Ellen  Wolf  T75  and 

Richard  Harris  T73 
Susan  T'83  and  Geoffrey  Harris 
Susana  B'91  and  Campbell  Harvey 
Judith  and  Richard  Hays 
Ethel  G'69  and  Myron  G'68  Hedlin 
Margaret  G72  and 

Richard  G'62  Hodel 
Alesia  and  John  T'67  Hoy 
Christine  and  Joel  Huber 
William  Huters,  Sr. 
Joan  Johnson  WC'69 
Kristy  and  Jeffrey  T72  Johnston 
Mark  Kearney  G'69 
Nannerl  and  Robert  Keohane 
Tracy  Kepley  T'86  and 

Keith  Kepley,  Jr.  T'87 
Herbert  Kerman  T'38 
Ann  and  David  T79  Koch 
Donna  G'82  and 

Bruce  G'72  Kuniholm 
Kristin  and  William  T'83  Leese 
Nancy  and  Philip  T'56  Leinbach 
Susan  and  Richard  Levy 
Ann  WC'52  and  William  Long 
Teresa  Berger  and  Peter  Ludwig 


James  Marsh,  Jr.  T'63 

Julia  WC'55  and  L.E.  McCullers 

Laura  T'92  and  Henry  McVey 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundation  Inc. 

John  Nowlin  T'55 

Janet  Rabil  WC'58  and 

Albert  Rabil,  Jr.  T'56 
Rose  Sayreand 

Clifford  Sayre,  Jr.  E'47 
Joyce  Scott  G73 
Marianne  Shivanandan  T'85 
Catherine  and  William  T'73  Singer 
Mowry  Smith  III  T'72 
Mary  WC'64  and  Eugene  Speer 
Tex  Williams  Foundation  Inc. 
Leanna  WC'66  and 

William  Thomas 
Rosalie  WC'59  and  Franklin  Tipton 
Michael  Vrana  T'03 
Jennifer  and  Eric  T79  Wiebke 
Barbara  and  Richard  Williams 
Allison  T'83  and  Brian  Woram 
Workman  Publishing 

Company  Inc. 

$100 -$499 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Anne  Allison 

Mary  Almeda  T74  and 

Frank  Almeda,  Jr.  G'75 
Kerbey  Altmann  T'68 
Rachel  Frankel  T'84  and 

Chris  Anastos 
Jean  Anderson 
Genevieve  Dulac  and 

L.  Kristian  Arnold  T'71 
Kenneth  Arnold  T'81 
Carol  T'84  and  Craig  Auerbach 
Penny  Babel  T'80 
Michael  Bailey  T'93 
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Stephen  Baker  T'57 
Susan  WC'58  and 

Richard  Bambach 
John  Banks,  Jr.  T78 
Elizabeth  Bartlet* 
Daniel  Baumol 
Baumol  Family  Foundation 
Christine  and  Ronald  T71  Becker 
Gabit  Bekakhmetov 
Ellen  and  Richard  T'82  Benya 
Dorothy  WC44and 

William  G'43  Bevan 
Florence  Blakely 

Dianne  WC'67  and  Robert  Blanke 

Edward  Blume* 

Eleanor  and  Benjamin  T'54 

Boylston 
Christopher  Brandaleone  T'03 
Jennifer  Brandaleone 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 
Charles  Broadhurst,  Jr  T71 
Dorothy  Brock 

Doris  and  Spencer  T'49  Brown 
Monika  G'81  and 

Robert  G73  Brown 
Jackson  Browning,  Jr  F70 
Stewart  Aycock  and  Ronald  Butters 
Sarah  T73  and  Robert  T72  Byrd 
Nancy  Capps  WC'64 
Jane  and  Ernesto  Caserta 
Anna  G'92  and 

Christopher  Celenza 
Mary  G'65  and 

William  E'60  Chambers 
Billye  Chilcott 
Barbara  Baxter  and 

Malcolm  Church  T'60 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Nada  Clarkson 
Coastal  Community 

Foundation  ofSC 


Renee  Burnette  D'02  and 

James  Coble 
Joel  Colton 

Margaret  Constantine  WC'52 
Victoria  and  Peter  T'75  Coogan 
Roger  Cooper  G'95 
Thomas  Cordle 
Maria  Joyce  H'04  and 

James  Covington  T'88 
Carol  Cowell  and 

Edward  Cowell,  Jr  T'56 
Carol  T'96  and  Steven  Cramer 
Ruth  and  Carlyle  T'58  Craven 
James  Crawford,  Jr.  WC'61 
Daniel  Curzon 

Cynthia  G'93  and  Michael  Cusick 
Daryl  Davidson 
Jill  and  W.  Lee  T72  Davidson 
Calvin  Davis 

Kay  and  F.  Mark  G'66  Davis 
May  Daw  WC'64  and  Carl  Daw,  Jr, 
Elisa  and  Michael  T73  Decker 
Lynn  Marsh  and 

Douglas  DeLong  T'73 
Audrey  Hillyard  T'89  and 

Vincent  Desiderioscioli 
Karen  Devan 
Lama  Diamond 

Leslie  WC'62  and  Martin  Dillon 
Elizabeth  Domingos  T78 
Dominion  Foundation 
Elizabeth  Doyle 
Leslie  Duly  G'65* 
Catherine  Webb  T'80  and 

David  Dunlap 
Mary  WC'52  and  Robert  L'52  Elkins 
Kathenne  Emerson  WC'48 
Sarah  WC'68  and 

Peter  T'69  English 
David  Evans,  Jr.  T72 
Jonathan  Feifs  E'99 


Laura  T'93  and  Searcy  Ferguson 
Ann  T'81  and  William  Fieles 
Barbara  and  Peter  Fish 
Julia  Forlines  and 

John  Forlines,  Jr.  T'39 
Julia  Foster  WC'58 
Thomas  Fox  T'88 
Jonathan  FrankelT'96 
Susan  Fraysse  T'73 
David  Friday  WC'59 
Francesca  and  Daniel  Fried 
Clara  Friedman 
DaleGaddisWC'66 
Toby  and  Peter  T'84  Ganz 
Mildred  WC'34and  Felix  Gee 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
Salle  and  Robert  G75  Gill 
Annette  G'54  and 

Edgar  G'55  Gillespie 
Sarah  G'62  and  Neal  G'61  Gillespie 
Michelle  Giraldo  T'OO 
Lois  Deloatch  and  Ed  Gomes 
Peter  Gomes 

Suzy  and  John  M'55  Goree 
Christine  Grant 
Carol  N'52  and 

William  T'50  Griffith 
Mary  Grossman  and  Thomas 

Grossman,  Jr.  T76 
Danika  Altman-Guber  T'90  and 

James  Guber 
Pickett  WC'61  and  Robert  Guthrie 
Victoria  WC'68  and 

William  T'68  Guy 
Jeffrey  Guynn  T'88 
Robert  Haile  III  T'99 
DawnWC71  and  Richard  Hails 
Melody  Hainline  T'82  and 

Theodore  Hainline,  Jr.  T'80 
Mary  WC45  and 

Alexander  Hamilton 


Jo  Han 

Linda  Hankinson 
Judith  G'68  and 

Richard  T'60  Hansen 
Milan  Hapala  WC'47 
Ernestine  and  MerelHarmel 
Jacqueline  WC'48  and 

Robert  Harper 
Renuka  T'86  and 

Kenneth  T'86  Harper 
Lisa  T'84  and 

David  T'84  Harrington 
John  Harris 

Margaret  Harris  WC'38 
Celeste  Hart  WC'41 
Rachel  and  Lucius  T'87  Harvin 
Mary-EliseHaugT'88 
Betty  Hennesseeand 

Nixon  Hennessee  III  T'52 
Kathrynand  Daniel  Henry 
Brent  Hensley 
Kristin  Herzog 

Ellen  T'81  and  Douglas  Hiemstra 
Stephen  HoffiusT75 
Irving  Holley,  Jr. 
A.  Craig  Houston 
Michelle  Linger  and 

David  Huang  T'89 
Jennifer  Hunter  T'90 
Lindsay  Ideson  T'74 
Mitta  WC'53  and  Robert  Isley 
Myrna  Jackson 
Sofia  Blomand 

Matthew  Jackson  T'OO 
Pamela  Chastain  and  James  Jarvis 
Ardith  Johnsen  G'63  and 

Thomas  Johnsen,  Jr.  G'60 
Mildred  Johnson  WC'58  and 

Charles  Johnson,  Jr. 
Paula  Johnson 
Alice  Jones 
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Daniel  Kalk 

Francine  and  Michael  T'80  Kates 
Grace  Keffer  WC'58  and 

E.B.  Keffer,  Jr. 
Sarah  Kellam  T76 
Betsy  WC'68  and  J.  Roger  Kelly 
Elizabeth  Kelly 
Lee  Kennett 
Gayle  Keresey 

Helen  G79  and  William  T'61  King 
Doris  Kirk  WC'48  and 

William  Kirk,  Sr.  T'48 
Edith  and  James  G'89  Klemstine 
Lawrence  Kline  G75 
Bruce  Kloppman  T'60 
Aspasia  and  Kenneth  Knoerr 
James  Knox 
Sharon  Knox  G79 
Elizabeth  T'99and 

J.  Christopher  Kojima 
Debra  and  Steven  Ml  Krohn 
James  Lader  G75 
Sandra  and  Stanford  Ladner 
Chris  Lake 
Kenneth  Land 

Judith  WC'58  and  Jerald  Lane 
Lori  Leachman  and  Peter  Lange 
Geraldine  WC'71  and 

Ray  T70  Larson 
Christine  and  Larry  T79  Leckonby 
Edwin  Lee,  Jr.  T'45 
Anne  Leonard  G'63 
Frances  and  Philip  T'40  Lewis 
Lifestyles  Realtors,  LLC 
Sally  Light  WC'61  and 

William  Light,  Jr. 
William  Liles  T'05 
Eli  Lilly  &  Company  Foundation 
Charles  Lin  E'01 

Karen  T'94  and  Gregory  E'93  Lissy 
Demehia  and  Alton  G70  Loftis 


Walker  Mabe  T'79  and 

John  Mabe,  Jr. 
Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones  G'67  and 

Greayer  Mansfield-Jones,  Jr. 
Mrs.J.W.  Manson 
Kristina  Matteson 
Linda  G'69  and 

John  G'68  Matthews 
Mavis  Mayer 
Kevin  McDonough  T'80 
Alexander  McFadden  T'50 
Carol  and  James  E'60  Mcknight 
James  McNab  G'69 
Victor  Cardell  and 

Robert  Melton  T73 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Isabelle  Mieczkowski 
Kathryn  and  Hof  Milam 
Adrianneand  Paul  T'85  Miller 
Nancy  Miller  and 

Grayson  Miller,  Jr.  T'65 
Margaret  and 

Rayburn  G'56*  Moore 
Mary  Morrow  T'80 
Motorola  Foundation 
Carol  and  David  T'70  Murphree 
Elizabeth  W'61  and  Paul  Mushak 
Glen  Nadel  T'8I 
Sigrid  and  Albert  Nelius 
Paul  Nesline  E'05 
Padraic  Neville 
Louise  and  Francis  Newton 
Darby  and  Randall  T'83  Nichols 
Christopher  Meyer  WC71  and 

Gary  Nicols 
Susan  T'85  and  Michael  Nogan 
Effieand  Keith  T78  Norman 
Susan  NunnT'76  and 

DeWitt  Nunn,  Jr.  E76 
Jean  O'Barr 
Carol  O'Brien 


Gary  Ocheltree 
Kimberly  Ocheltree 
Betsy  Olive  WC'45 
Cornelia  G'51  and 

George  G'50  Oliver 
NealOrgainand 

John  Orgain  IV  T'82 
Karen  L76  and  David  G70  Pancost 
Theresa  Ball  and 

David  Parsons  T70 
Monica  Patterson  T'96 
Margaret  Pawle  T73 
Ramona  Pedersen  T'95 
Ann  WC'64and  David  Perkins 
Mary-Margaret  Kerr  WC72  and 

Bruce  Perrone 
Amy  WC'65  and  Arthur  Perry 
Christine  and  Scott  T'83  Picker 
Carleen  T'92  and 

Nathaniel  T'91  Pieper 
Dolores  G'50  and 

Robert  G'48  Pierson 
Susan  and  Salvatore  M73  Pizzo 
Joan  T74  and  John  T'73  Piatt 
Nina  Radakovich  T'74  and 

Thomas  Pocock 
Annette  Pomeroy  T'06 
Mary  Poole  WC'35 
Henry  Porter,  Jr.  G'60 
Poverty  Coalition 
David  PyleT'89 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  S.  Quittell 
Daniel  RaderT'87 
Elizabeth  WC41  and 

William  Rader 
James  Ransom  T'56 
Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr. 
Alfonso  Rivellino  G'61 


Jill  Roberts  WC'58 
Maryellen  Fullerton  WC'68  and 

Thomas  Roberts 
Catherine  and 

Matthew  T'79  Robertson 
Lyn  and  Hugh  G'54  Robinson 
Ruth  Ross  WC'68 
Adrian  Rule  IV  T78 
John  Rutenberg  T'61 
Betsy  Alden-Rutledge  WC'64  and 

Mark  Rutledge 
Mary  and  Todd  Sagraves 
Marion  Salinger 
Edward  Samuel  T7l 
Valerie  T'95  and 

James  T'95  Sanders 
Molly  Sanford 

Cheryl  G'93  and  Leslie  Saper 
The  Scholarship  Foundation 
Kristen  T'01  and  Matthew  Shejen 
Jed  Silversmith  T'96 
Bethany  WC'62  and  Aidan  Sinnott 
Karen  T'82  and 

Timothy  T'81  Slevin 
Edward  Slusher 

Christine  and  Walter  T'69  Smith 
Glenn  Mitchell  and 

Philip  Smith,  Jr.  T'85 
Patricia  Smith  WC'68  and 

Presley  Smith,  Jr. 
Sidney  Smith,  Jr.  T'53 
Sheila  and  John  T'79  Soileau 
Mindy  T'78  and  Guy  T'67  Solie 
Diane  and  Jeffrey  T76  Soukup 
Judyth  WC'66  and  Emmett  Sousa 
Mary  Southern  and 

Gilbert  Southern,  Jr.  T'67 
Beverly  Sparks 
Deborah  Spears  G'87 
Janeand  William  Spruill 
Jean  WC'63  and  Joe  T'63  Stafford 
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Margaret  and  Samuel  G'67  Stayer 
Frances  and  J.  Richard  T'45  Stein 
Sarah  T76  and  Charles  Steindel 
Paula  and  Eugene  T70  Stern 
Ann  Stone 
Victor  Strandberg 
Anne  and  ElvinStrowd 
Mrs.  Harold  Sugg  WC38 
Samuel  Syme,  Jr  G'59 
Louise  Talley  WC'56  and 

Banks  Talley,  Jr. 
Rebecca  Taylor 
Neomi  G72  and 

John  G'53  TePaske 
Becky  and 

Barry  D'96  Throckmorton 
Triangle  Community 

Foundation  Inc. 
Althea  Turner  WC72 
Marcia  Tuttle  WC'59 
Thomas  Underwood  V  T'93 
Karen  175  and  Bradley  Vandei 
Ann  T'89  and  Marc  Vernon 
Philippa  Drennanand 

John  Waggoner  III  T'65 
Sonya  Wakil-Thompson  T'79 
Lise  and  Michael  Wallach 
Sylvia  WC'54  and  Paul  Ward 
Robert  Wargo  T'88 
Robert  Watkms  T'75 
Linda  Clark  WC'64  and 

William  Weber 
Susan  and  Richard  T75  Weber 
Mary  WC'68and 

Stephen  Weinstein 
Elizabeth  T'84  and 

Stephen  Whitaker 
Andrew  White  T'03 
John  Whiteman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Gaines  Whitley 
Rosalinde  and  Charles  T'50  Wilcox 


Ann  Wilder 
Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 
Ashley  and  Charles  T71  Wile 
Claire  Williams 

Harriet  G72  and  George  Williams 

Linda  Wilson  T'88 

Carol  Humphries  WC71  and 

Michael  Wilt 
Mr  and  Mrs.  LelandC  Wingard 
Winston-Salem  Foundation 
Mary  and  Ronald  Witt 
Barbara  WC'49  and  Sidney  Wold 
Peter  Wood 
Steven  Yarger  T'97 
Betty  and  Charles  Young 
Patti-Marie  T'89  and 

David  T'87  Young 
Robert  Zeller  T'73 
Xueguang  Zhou 

<m 

$50 -$99 

Heather  T'96  and 

Geoffrey  L'98  Adams 
Fenaba  Addo  T'02 
Madeline  Gartner  T'83  and 

Mark  Ahrendt 
Cynthia  and  John  A  Id  rich 
Irving  Alexander 
Mary  Alexander 
Sihamal-Furaih 
Sarah  Allen  WC49  and 

Harry  Allen,  Jr 
AstraZeneca  LP 
Mary  Bailey  T'94 

Paula  WC'37  and  Benjamin  Balser 
Susan  Banks,  Jr.  WC'62  and 

Charles  Banks 
James  Barker  G'OO 
Denise  T'84  and  Robert  Basow 
James  Beale 


Betsey  Beamish  WC'56  and 

Douglas  Beamish,  Jr 
Sara  T'91  and 

Alexander  T'92  Berghausen 
Mary  and  James  G'63  Bonnette 
Steven  Bouldin  T'85 
Lynda  Bregy 
Margaret  Brill 
Paul  Brodish  T'85 
Jane  G'62  and  Richard  Bultman 
Kathryn  Yensen  T76  and 

Kent  Burkey 
Jane  and  Craven  G'59  Bums 
Barbara  G'69  and  Robert  G'65  Cain 
Monica  Carlson  T79 
Bruce  Carroll 
Karen  T79  and 

Robert  T79  Chatten 
Martha  Chernoch  WC'53 
Robert  Clayton,  Jr.  T'49 
Cynthia  Copper  T'99 
John  Clum 

Roberta  G74  and  Eddie  G71  Cone 
Victoria  and  Laurence  G'96  Cooper 
Madeline  G74  and  Dario  Covi 
John  Culbreth  T'66 
Carol  TobinG'68  and 

Kasra  Daneshvar 
Michael  Daniels 
E  Lorraine  de  Montluzin  G'7T 
Leslie  WC'63  and  Anthony  Dees 
Mary  Deleqal  WC'60 
Kim  Gans-DeLuca  T'83  and 

Steven  DeLuca 
Gerald  DigiustoG'02 
Virginia  and  Richard  Diller 
Elizabeth  Dunn 
Marilyn  Dyer 
Janet  Doss  T'75  and 

Marvin  Eason,  Jr. 
Joanne  and  Brian  Eder 


Martha  Ferrell  and 

Henry  Ferrell,  Jr  T'56 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  C  Flowers,  Jr. 
Suzanne  Carlton  WC'54  and 

John  Ford 
Kristin  Fox  and  James  FoxllE'93 
Richard  Franck  T76 
Jill  Gentry  T'Ol 
Mara  Georgi  T'87 
Pelaand  Gary  Gereffi 
Ellen  N77  and  William  Giduz 
Carol  and  Nicholas  Gillham 
Jeannie  Godbold  and 

E.  Stanly  Godbold,  Jr.  T'63 
Elinor  Goodwin 
Elizabeth  Graham  WC'51 
Kathleen  Grant 
Hildegard  Greene  WC'60 
John  Guptill 
David  Guy  T'70 
Virginia  and  James  T'61  Hale 
Gail  WC'60  and  James  T'54  Harp 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Harrell 
Jackie  Haslam 
Robin  Hemrick  T'77 
Jeremy  Hewes  WC'66 
Virginia  and  Thomas  G'64  Hood 
Andrea  Home  T'89 
Virginia  WC72  and  Charles  Horner 
Stephanie  and  Larry  E'80  Hunt 
Kimberly  Ingraham  T'OO 
Linda  and  Robert  Jennings 
William  Johnson 
Cynthia  Jones  WC72 
Elisabeth  Jones  T'84 
Mary  WC'68  and  Herschel  Jones 
Alicia  WC'53  and  John  Keiler 
John  Kerr 
Suzon  Kister 
Carole  Kruger  G'91 
Richard  Kunst 
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Ann  Lanqford 

Margaret  and  Berkley  G71  Latimer 
Ellen  WC71  and  Ronnie  Lee 
Kirk  Smith  and  Kam  Lee  T'84 
Doreen  WC'45  and  Harold  Legg 
Charlotte  Leonard  G'92 
Barbara  and  Andrew  T77  Lester 
Deborah  Goldman  and 

Howard  Levine  T'90 
Mary  Petrowski  T75  and 

Kenneth  Lewandoski 
Rebecca  Boehling  T77  and 

Mark  Lipkus 
Trina  Lisko  T'99 
Dale  Lloyd  T'80 
Elizabeth  and  David  T'88  Lorry 
Barbara  and  Kenneth  Love 
Letaand  Roger  Loyd 
Randy  Maddox 
Edward  Mahoney 
Patricia  G'69  and 

Kenneth  G'69  Margenson 
Ann  Martin  T'82  and 

Carl  Martin,  Jr.  E'82 
Elsie  and  Julian  Mason 
Stephen  McConnell 
Linda  and  Thomas  McCurdy 
Catherine  Saleeby  T'OOand 

John  McDowell 
McKesson  Foundation  Inc. 
AlfModvar 

Sandra  Montgomery  T'80 
Nancy  N77  and 

Richard  T77  Moore 
Tom  Moore 

Janie  and  Jerry  D70  Morris 
Sarah  T'97  and  Graham  Morris 
Mrs.  Fred  MossWC'60 
Ian  Moulton  T'06 
Nicole  Mulder  T'88 
Hugo  Narvarte  T'96 


National  Humanities  Center 
Rebeccah  G'67  and  Harry  Neff 
Naomi  Nelson  T'88 
Emerson  Niou 
Myron  Noonkester  T79 
M.  Lynn  Norsworthy  T'74 
Julie  Nye  T'74 
Tatsuro  Ogisu  T'85 
Patricia  WTO*  and 

Peter  T'59  Olejar 
Danita  and  Lionell  B'83  Parker 
Frances  Peacock  WC'55 
David  and  Price 
Prudential  Foundation 
Deborah  T'80  and 

Timothy  T'81  Pyatt 
Robin  Quittell  T'98 
Deedee  and  William  T'83  Rankin 
Hilary  Raymond  T'87  and 

Arthur  Raymond  III 
Christopher  Reaves  T'04 
Tammy  and  NeilT'89  Rigler 
Carol  Robinson  and 

Joseph  Robinson,  Jr.  T'56 
Edward  Rosenwasser  T'03 
Susan  French  and 

Thomas  Rowe,  Jr. 
Sharon  T'81  and  Joseph  Russo 
Linda  and  Bruce  T'80  Ruzinsky 
Tracey  Weis  T'77  and 

Thomas  Ryan 
Jane  WC'65  and  ReinSaral 
Jennie  Litvack  T'85  and 

Robert  Satloff  T'83 
Robert  Savery  T'91 
Joyce  McCusker-Schaal  T'87  and 

A.M.Schaal 
Lisa  Dellwo  and  William 

Schlesinger 
Derek  Schubert  E'96 


Elizabeth  WC'64  and 
Robert  Schwartz 
Faye  Schwegel 
John  Sharpe  III  D'65 
Sara  Sheehan 
Edward  Shoucair  T'77 
Eric  Smith  G75 
Malinda  Snow  G'67 
Aldo  Spranzi 

Kelley  and  Scott  T'82  Stinnett 
Jeffrey  Talmadge  T75 
Patricia  Thibodeau 
Diana  Tope  WC'59 
Rebecca  Hudson  and 

Benjamin  Torbert  T'98 
Marjorie  Tuck  WC'57  and 

Russell  Tuck,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  and  Steven  T'80  Turner 
Ridiand  Thomas  T'50  VanZandt 
Milena  Vesic 
James  Vest  G73 
Joseph  Voss  WC'40 
Margaret  and  Geoffrey  Wainwright 
Joan  WC'57  and  Barclay  Ward 
May  Warren  WC'52 
Linda  and  Robert  T'61  Waters 
Stephanie  Weber  T'98 
James  West  III 
Shirley  White  WC'49 
Kristin  Bluemel  and 

George  Witte  T'82 
Joyce  Wood 
Barbara  Woodliefand 

Guy  Woodlief,  Jr.  T'55 
Ellen  Zander  T'02 
Catherine  Zilber  T'89 


B 

Business 

0 

Divinity 

E 

Engineering 

G 

Graduate  School 

H 

House  staff 

M 

Medicine 

N 

Nursing 

T 

Trinity  College 

WC 

Woman's  College 

''deceased 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  this  list.  If 
you  note  an  error  or  omission, 
please  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
Tom  Hadzor  at  (919)  660-5940  or 
t.hadzor@duke.edu. 
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YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  annual  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

Q  $  50,000  Cabinet  Members  of  the  President's  Executive  Council 

O  $25,000  President's  Executive  Council 

O  $10,000  President's  Council 

O  $  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 

O  $  2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 

O  $  1 ,000  Washington  Duke  Club 

O  $  500  Patron 

O  $  100  Sustainer 

O  $50  Member 

O  $_  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 


My  gift  should  be  designated  for 
Q  The  Libraries  Annual  Fund 
O  The  Perkins  Project 
O  The 
O  Other 


Endowment 


Method  of  payment 

O  Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
O  Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


Expiration  Date 


O  Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 

O  Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $_         ($5/month  minimum) 

O  Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

O  I  have  included  the  Duke  Libraries  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Libraries 


Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Libraries,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197 
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The  Social  Life  of  Libraries 


Paolo  Mangiafico 

few  months  ago  I  decided  to  see  for  myself  what  all  the  fuss  was  about,  so  I 
signed  up  for  an  account  on  Facebook  (facebook.com),  the  social  networking 
site  used  by  almost  every  college  student  in  the  country.  I  joined  the  Duke  com- 
munity on  Facebook  and  began  to  set  up  my  profile.  Curious  to  see  if  any  of  my  library 
colleagues  were  already  in  Facebook  and  would  consent  to  being  one  of  my  Facebook 
"friends,"  I  typed  "Bostock"  into  the  search  box  and  was  surprised  to  find  seventeen 
groups  at  Duke  matching  the  name  of  one  of  Duke's  new  library  buildings.  Would  you 
believe  Bostock  Groupies  R  Us  (9  members)?  How  about  Bostock  Is  Better  Than  Home 
(22  members)?  Bostock  Study  Group,  the  Bostock  Bunch,  even  Club  Bostizzel  and  Club 
Bostock  (117  members!).  I  even  found  a  student-sponsored  library  sleepover  event 
called  Bedstock  ("because  it's  not  like  we  don't  spend  enough  time  in  the  library,"  1 1 
participants). 
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Club  Bostock's  introductory  page  reads: 

Honestly,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  This  is  formal  recognition  of  the  resurgence  that  has 
taken  place  in  studying  interest.  The  opening  of  Bostock  has  either  improved  your  grades 
or  improved  manners  in  which  you  can  procrastinate.  Club  Bostock,  your  friendly  campus 
club  that  has  no  cover  charge,  open  later  than  the  other  spots,  and  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  no  damn  A.L.E.  [Alcohol  Law  Enforcement] 

If  you  answer  "yes"  to  the  following  questions,  then  you  are  probably  a  frequent  clubber  at 
Club  Bostock. 

1 .  Do  you  find  yourself  borderline  excited  to  go  to  Bostock? 

2.  Can  you  run  into  half  of  your  friends  walking  through  the  lobby? 

3.  Have  you  ever  spent  more  time  socializing  then  actually  studying? 

4.  Can  you  spot  finer  females/males  at  Club  Bostock  than  Club  9? 

5.  Have  you  had  an  evening  where  you  don't  even  have  that  much  work  to  do,  but  you  find 
some  assignment  worthy  of  a  trip  to  Bostock? 

If  some  of  these  questions  have  struck  a  cord  [sic]  with  you,  then  you  are  clearly  one  who 
frequents  Club  Bostock. 

The  library  has  suddenly  become  cool?  What's  going  on  here? 


facebook 

Club  Bostizzel 


Duke 

-a 


Type 

Description 


Contact  tnfo 

Website 


Club  Bostizzel 
n/a 

Do  you  get  even  Just  a  little  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  a  night  at  Bostock?  Does  Bostock 
make  doing  homework  somewhat  of  a  social 
endeavor'  Do  you  have  your  own  special  spot?  Do 
you  commonly  refer  to  Bostock  as  Bostizzel, 
Bostcezy,  the  Stock,  or  some  other  term  of 
endearment?  And  let's  be  serious  here,  is  Bostock 
often  hotter  than  Shooters7  This  group  Is  for 
those  of  you  whose  day  Is  not  complete  until  you 
rock  the  stock 
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Bostock's  popularity  among 
students  indicates  that  the  vision  we've 
had  in  designing  and  renovating  our  library 
buildings — more  inviting  spaces  for 
connecting  people  with  people  as  well  as 
connecting  people  and  ideas — has  been 
realized.  OK,  so  maybe  these  Facebook 
groups  are  not  exactly  focused  on  academic 
pursuits,  but  amid  all  this  socializing  there 
must  be  some  studying  going  on  and  some 
conversations  and  collaborations  that  are 
conducive  to  better  scholarship. 

A  few  years  ago  the  former  head  of 
Xerox  PARC  (Palo  Alto  Research  Center— the 
research  and  development  arm  of  Xerox)  and 
a  colleague  wrote  a  book  called  The  Social 
Life  of  Information,  in  which  they  examined 
the  importance  of  social  networks  between 
individuals  and  groups  for  the  creation 
and  effective  use  of  knowledge.  One  of  the 
anecdotes  they  include  in  the  book  is  about 
a  study  of  Xerox  copier  repair  staff  and  how 
they  learned  and  shared  information  about 
how  best  to  do  their  work.  An  anthropologist, 
Julian  Orr,  followed  the  copier  repair 


representatives  around  and  noted  patterns 
in  their  behavior.  Most  of  the  time  these  reps 
were  working  on  their  own  at  customer  sites. 

Yet  Orr  found  that  the  reps 
were  remarkably  social, 
getting  together  on  their  own 
time  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
coffee,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
day — sometimes  for  all  of 
the  above.  This  sociability 
wasn't  simply  a  retreat  from 
the  loneliness  of  an  isolating 
job.  At  these  meetings,  while 
eating,  playing  cribbage, 
and  engaging  in  what  might 
seem  like  idle  gossip,  the 
reps  talked  work,  and  talked 
it  continuously.  They  posed 
guestions,  raised  problems, 
offered  solutions,  constructed 
answers,  and  discussed 
changes  in  their  work,  the 
machines,  or  customer 
relations.  In  this  way,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  they 


kept  one  another  up  to  date 
with  what  they  knew,  what 
they  learned,  and  what  they 
did.1 

It  turned  out  that  the  social  networks 
connecting  these  workers  were  an  effective 
way  for  them  to  learn  and  improve  themselves 
and  each  other  and  were  satisfying  and  fun 
for  them,  too.  Xerox  had  provided  these 
workers  with  plenty  of  training  and 
documentation  and  gave  them  procedures 
for  using  these  resources  when  they  were 
working  by  themselves  away  from  the 
office.  Yet  Orr's  findings  contradicted  Xerox's 
assumptions  of  how  workers  would  acguire 
and  use  information  most  efficiently: 

Time  spent  together  would, 
from  the  process  perspective, 
be  non-value  adding. ... 
But,  as  Orr  showed,  the  reps 
. . .  were  critical  resources  for 
each  other.  The  informal  and 
extracurricular  group  helped 
each  member  to  reach  beyond 
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the  limits  of  an  individual's 
knowledge  and  of  the 
process  documentation.' 

Eventually,  Xerox  gave  a  two-way 
radio  to  each  of  its  field  workers  so  they 
could  confer  with  their  peers  guickly  and 
easily.  The  company  also  set  up  a  database 
called  Eureka,  where  the  reps  could  write 
up  tips  they  wanted  to  share  with  their 
colleagues  and  comment  on  tips  posted 
by  others.  Through  a  rating  and  review 
system,  tips  deemed  to  be  most  useful  rose 
to  the  top,  and  the  people  who  submitted 
them  built  social  capital  and  recognition 
among  their  peers,  reinforcing  a  process 
that  was  both  productive  and  socially 
rewarding. 

Xerox  was  ahead  of  its  time.  In  the 
past  few  years  almost  every  successful  dot- 
com Web  service  has  added  social  aspects 
to  its  information  services.  It's  been  called 
Web  2.0  or  the  social  web,  and  many 
online  services  now  say  they're  building 
an  "architecture  of  participation."  While 
continuing  to  focus  on  satisfying  the  needs 


and  motivations  of  individual  users,  these 
services  also  use  individual  contributions 
to  build  a  communally-beneficial  and 
socially-rewarding  experience.  The 
growing  importance  of  this  model  led  Time 
Magazine  to  declare  in  2006  that  the  users 
of  these  systems — and  the  communities 
built  around  them — were  the  "person  of 
the  year." 

Let's  put  aside  for  a  moment  sites 
like  Facebook  and  MySpace,  which  are 
primarily  social  spaces,  and  look  at  sites 
like  Amazon,  Wikipedia,  or  my  current 
favorite,  LibraryThing.  In  each  of  these, 
the  main  focus  of  the  site  is  not  social 
networking  or  entertainment.  For  Amazon 
(amazon.com),  it's  selling  books  and  other 
merchandise;  for  Wikipedia  (wikipedia. 
org),  it's  sharing  information  on  almost 
any  topic  imaginable;  for  LibraryThing 
(librarything.com),  it's  keeping  track  of 
books  you've  read  or  want  to  read. 

Yet  underlying  each  of  these 
services  is  a  culture  and  set  of  functionality 
that  encourages  participation  and  fosters 
a  sense  of  community.  At  Amazon,  you 


can  post  reviews,  create  lists,  engage  in 
discussions,  or  just  read  what  other  users 
of  the  site  have  posted.  Wikipedia,  on  its 
surface,  is  an  encyclopedia,  but  underneath 
is  a  huge  community  bubbling  with 
discussion  and  debate,  where  issues  are 
getting  hashed  out  and  ideas  and  texts 
are  being  refined.  At  LibraryThing,  you 
can  organize  your  personal  library,  read  or 
write  reviews,  find  out  about  books  liked 
or  disliked  by  those  who  share  your  tastes, 
and  even  swap  books  when  you've  finished 
reading  them. 

At  the  Duke  Libraries,  we're 
starting  to  experiment  with  some  services 
like  this,  too.  In  spring  2007  we're 
conducting  a  pilot  of  Connotea  (connotea. 
org),  a  "social  bookmarking"  tool  similar 
to  the  popular  del.icio.us  service,  but 
designed  for  academics.  To  use  it,  you  sign 
up  for  an  account  to  create  your  personal 
"library"  of  citations  in  the  system  and  add 
a  Connotea  button  to  your  Web  browser. 
Then,  when  you  find  something  on  the 
Web  you  want  to  keep  track  offer  future 
reference  (a  journal  article,  catalog  record, 
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or  any  web  page),  you  click  the  button  to  add 
the  citation  to  your  Connotea  library. 

The  system  will  pull  in  whatever 
information  about  the  reference  it  can  (for 
journal  articles,  for  example,  it  usually  is  able 
to  pull  in  the  title,  author,  journal  issue  and  a 
few  other  fields  of  metadata)  and  then  allow 
you  to  add  your  own  description  (both  keyword 
"tags"  and  descriptive  prose,  if  you'd  like)  and 
comments  on  the  resource.  You  can  choose  to 
keep  your  citations  private  and  use  them  just  to 
aid  your  own  ability  to  find  the  resources  again 
later,  or  you  can  share  them  with  other  users 
of  the  system.  If  you  do  share  (and  most  users 
do),  Connotea  can  then  identify  patterns  in  the 
kinds  of  things  being  cited  and  how  they  are 
described  and  use  these  to  recommend  other 
items  you  might  want  to  look  at. 

When  you're  browsing  citations  others 
have  entered,  you  can  use  a  "copy"  link  to  add 
a  citation  to  your  own  citation  library  in  one 
click  and  then  add  your  own  description  or 
comments  if  you  wish.  You  can  sort  your  library 
of  citations  by  descriptive  terms,  the  date  you 
entered  them,  alphabetically,  and  so  on,  and 


you  can  export  the  citations  in  standard  formats 
and  to  citation  management  software  like 
EndNote. 

In  collaboration  with  Duke's  Office 
of  Information  Technology,  Arts  &  Sciences 
Information  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology,  the 
library  is  also  exploring  other  "social  software" 
tools  that  might  provide  a  platform  for  online 
collaborations  between  Duke  students  and 
faculty.  One  system  currently  in  a  pilot  phase 
is  called  Elgg  (elgg.net),  which  its  developers 
describe  as  "social  networking  for  education," 
a  kind  of  MySpace  or  Facebook  for  academic 
purposes. 

Faculty  and  students  create  accounts 
in  the  system  and  develop  personal  profiles 
in  which  they  can  describe  themselves  and 
their  interests.  They  can  add  other  users  of 
the  system  as  "friends"  and  create  or  join  any 
number  of  groups  (say,  a  project  team  for  a 
course,  a  study  group  on  a  particular  topic,  or 
just  a  social  group).  In  their  personal  or  group 
spaces,  users  can  set  up  blogs  and  discussion 
boards,  deposit  files  to  be  shared  (including 


multimedia  files  they  want  to  podcast),  and 
work  on  collaborative  projects  in  these  shared 
spaces.  Any  of  the  items  in  the  system  can  be 
tagged  with  descriptive  terms,  and  as  with 
Connotea,  Elgg  will  highlight  similarly  tagged 
items  and  lead  readers  in  directions  pointed  out 
by  their  colleagues.  Each  user  has  a  "dashboard" 
page  where  they  can  subscribe  to  syndicated 
feeds  from  any  of  their  friends  or  shared  groups 
(or  external  news  sources  or  blogs)  and  be 
notified  whenever  there  are  updates. 

The  library  is  also  launching  a  number 
of  blogs  written  by  library  staff.  The  blogs  will 
create  new  avenues  for  sharing  information 
with  the  Duke  community  about  library  services 
and  academic  resources  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  offer  the  community  new  ways 
to  engage  us  in  conversations.  Readers  will  be 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  blogs  via  e-mail  or  RSS 
(a  standard  protocol  for  syndication  of  news  and 
blogs)  or  just  to  read  them  on  the  Web.  Each 
page  will  have  a  comment  forum  that  invites 
discussion  or  suggestions  from  library  users. 

And  it's  not  too  hard  to  imagine  a  day 
soon  when  the  library  catalog  itself  might  be 
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more  like  Amazon  or  LibraryThing,  a  place 
where  you  could  add  your  own  annotations, 
descriptions,  reviews,  and  ratings  of  library 
resources  both  for  your  own  use  and  to  be 
shared  with  others  in  the  community.  The 
catalog  could  offer  recommendations  of 
books  you  might  want  to  read,  based  on 
reviews  or  reading  patterns  of  other  scholars 
in  the  field,  or  allow  you  to  search  inside  the 
book  or  read  excerpts  from  it  before  you  head 
to  the  stacks  to  find  it. 

We  hope  these  services  and  others 
like  them  will  help  Duke  scholars  find 
resources  and  work  with  each  other  in  more 
efficient,  interdisciplinary,  and  collaborative 
ways.  And  let's  not  forget  fun.  The  developer 
of  LibraryThing  recently  wrote  in  his  blog 
about  the  philosophy  behind  the  site: 

Why  not  be  fun?  The  library 
itself  is  fun. ...  The  catalog  is 
a  condensed  representation 
of  that  fun.  It's  not  the 
books,  but  it  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  them,  and  it  can  be 


the  springboard  for  so  much 
more.  I  enjoy  reading  and 
thinking  about  books.  I  want 
to  remember  what  I  read, 
much  as  I  want  to  remember 
my  vacations.  I  want  help 
finding  new  ones.  I  want  to 
put  my  books  out  there  for 
all  to  see.  I  want  to  express 
myself  about  them.  I  want  to 
find  people  to  talk  about  our 
books.  I  might  even  want  to 
date  someone  who  reads  the 
same  things  I  do.3 

The  Bostock  Facebook  groups  and 
library  buildings  full  of  students  are  evidence 
that  the  libraries  at  Duke  are  successful 
spaces  for  social  as  well  as  solitary  learning. 
We're  now  hard  at  work  making  sure  that  the 
online  services  we  provide  are  as  effective  at 
supporting  research  and  collaboration — 
and  as  fun — as  our  physical  library  spaces 
are.  = 


Paolo  Mangiafico  is  a  digital  project 
consultant  in  the  Digital  Projects 
Department  at  the  Duke  University 
Libraries. 


Notes 

1.  John  Seely  Brown  and  Paul  Duguid,  The 
Social  Life  of  Information  (Boston:  Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  2000),  102. 

2.  Brown  and  Duguid,  103. 

3.  http://www.librarything.com/ 
thingology/2006/12/is-your-opac-fun- 
manifesto-of-sorts.php. 


In  collaboration  with  Duke's 
Office  of  Information 
Technology,  Arts  &  Sciences 
Information  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  Center 
for  Instructional  Technology, 
the  library  is  also  exploring 
other  "social  software"  tools 
that  might  provide  a  platform 
for  online  collaborations 
between  Duke  students  and 
faculty. 
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Lombardi 

Your  task:  pick  a  book  that  everyone  at  Duke  will  like. 
Your  timeline:  three  months. 

Welcome  to  the  Duke  Summer  Reading  Book  Selection 
Committee. 

Started  in  200 1 ,  the  Duke  Summer  Reading  Program  offers  a 
shared  experience  for  incoming  Duke  undergraduates.  From 
The  Palace  Thief,  Ethan  Canin's  collection  of  novellas,  to 
Khaled  Hosseini's  NY  Times  best-seller  The  Kite  Runner,  the 
selections  have  been  varied  to  match  the  many  interests  of 
the  students  who  will  read  and  discuss  them. 
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First-year  students  discuss  the  selection  during 
orientation,  but  the  reading  program  also  features 
a  campus  visit  by  the  author  and/or  subject  of 
the  book  for  a  public  conversation.  Other  events 
related  to  the  summer  reading  program  have  included 
panel  debates  on  bioethics  (My  Sister's  Keeper)  and  visits  to 
journalism  seminars  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Tracy 
Kidder  (Mountains  Beyond  Mountains).  Faculty  members 
who  work  specifically  with  first-year  students  in  the  focus, 
writing,  or  first-year  seminar  programs  are  invited  to  weave 
the  selection  into  their  syllabi  and  plans  for  the  semester. 

During  the  summer  before  freshmen  take  up  residence 
on  Duke's  East  Campus,  they  receive  a  copy  of  the  reading 
selection  chosen  for  their  class  and  information  about 
participating  in  a  discussion  of  the  book  during  orientation. 
Although  many  of  the  students  view  this  as  their  'first 
academic  assignment,'  the  program  organizers  have  a  very 
different  perspective. 

The  selection  committee  and  others  involved  in  the 
program  are  thinking  broadly  about  the  intellectual  growth 
and  mental  shifts  that  occur  during  an  undergraduate's  four 
years  at  the  university.  And  they're  keeping  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  most  transformative  experiences  take  place  outside  the 
classroom.  Late  night  conversations  in  the  dorms  or  dining 
hall  or  passionate  arguments  in  a  tent  in  K-ville  create  both 
meaningful  memories  and  moments  when  students  begin 
to  examine  their  values  and  ideals.  Fostering  these  informal, 
peer-to-peer  exchanges  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Duke  summer 
reading  program. 

To  further  empower  the  first-year  students  to  engage 
each  other  in  conversations  about  significant  issues,  First-Year 
Advisory  Counselors,  themselves  students,  convene  and  lead 
the  discussions  of  the  summer  reading  selection.  This  differs 
from  the  practice  at  other  institutions  where  faculty  lead 
the  discussions  in  similar  programs.  At  Duke,  sophomores, 
juniors  or  seniors,  matched  with  8-10  first-year  students,  find 
their  own  time  and  place. — Some  groups  talk  over  a  bowl  of 
queso  in  the  'dillo,  while  others  find  a  nice  shade  tree  where 
they  try  to  beat  the  late  August  North  Carolina  heat.  The 


At  Duke,  sophomores, 
juniors  or  seniors, 
matched  with  8-10 
first-year  students, 
find  their  own  time 
and  place. — Some 
groups  talk  over  a 
bowl  of  queso  in  the 
'dillo,  while  others 
find  a  nice  shade  tree 
where  they  try  to  beat 
the  late  August  North 
Carolina  heat. 
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Duke  Summer  Reading 


Every  year 
the  committee 
considers 
entering  the 
process  looking 
for  a  certain  type 
of  book  with  a 
theme  that  we 
might  deem 
worthy  of  further 
exploration  by 
our  students. 
And,  annually  and 
unanimously,  the 
committee  mem- 
bers decide  that 
they'd  rather  look 
for  the  best  book. 


hope  is  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  college  career  filled 
with  meaningful  conversations,  both  during  classes  and  also  as 
they  come  throughout  the  day. 

But  these  relaxed  summertime  book  talks  are  only 
a  glimmer  in  the  eyes  of  the  book  selection  committee 
members  when  they  begin  the  search  for  the  next  book.  The 
nomination  process  for  Duke's  summer  reading  selection 
is  open  to  any  member  of  the  campus  or  local  community, 
although  the  program  is  really  only  marketed  on  campus. 
Anyone  with  a  book  to  suggest  can  submit  their  title  in  the 
early  fall  at  the  summer  reading  program  website.  Nominators 
are  asked  to  explain  briefly  why  their  book  would  be  good 
for  the  program.  The  committee  reviews  every  book  that 
is  recommended  through  this  process,  albeit  some  with 
more  care  than  others.  No  title  is  discarded  without  some 
discussion,  even  those  that  are  recommended  every  year! 

"I'll  fall  on  my  sword  to  ensure  this  is  the  assigned 
reading  this  year!,"  declared  a  faculty  member  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  book  selection  committee  this  year.  Members 
reviewed  the  initial  list  of  approximately  seventy  nominations 
at  their  first  meeting,  which  occurred  between  Thanksgiving 
and  winter  break.  Although  the  next  four  weeks  would  be  the 
prime  reading  time  for  committee  members,  this  particular 
faculty  member  felt  certain  that  she  had  already  found  the 
winner.  Two  weeks  later,  several  students  on  the  committee 
countered  her  passionate  endorsement,  arguing  that,  while  the 
book  had  merit  (after  all,  it  had  just  been  included  on  the  NY 
Times  list  of  required  readings  for  2007),  it  would  not  capture 
the  interest  of  typical  Duke  freshmen.  Don't  anoint  it  just  yet, 
they  cautioned;  there  may  be  better  options. 

So  what  makes  a  book  the  right  choice?  The  committee 
considers  points  ranging  from  readability  and  story  line 
to  number  of  pages  and  topic.  What  is  missing  from  the 
consideration,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  is 
the  theme  that  the  committee  is  'hunting'  for.  Every  year 
the  committee  considers  entering  the  process  looking  for  a 
certain  type  of  book  with  a  theme  that  we  might  deem  worthy 
of  further  exploration  by  our  students.  And,  annually  and 
unanimously,  the  committee  members  decide  that  they'd 
rather  look  for  the  best  book.  That's  not  to  say  that  theme 
and  messaging  don't  enter  the  selection  conversation;  they 
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certainly  do,  but  not  until  the  list  gets  much  shorter  and  the 
options  become  more  clear. 

This  is  when  we  start  talking  seriously  about 
connections  that  could  be  made  with  the  book  during 
discussions  and  throughout  the  year.  This  year,  more  than 
any  other,  this  conversation  has  seemed  especially  relevant. 
Following  a  media  firestorm  in  which  a  gamut  of  social  and 
campus  culture  issues  have  surfaced  at  Duke,  we  are  asking 
ourselves  how  the  summer  reading  program  might  engage 
students  in  conversations  that  could  contribute  to  improving 
our  campus  culture.  We  have  agreed  to  keep  this  question  in 
mind  as  we  go  through  the  process.  Subsequently,  the  word 
'opportunity'  has  come  into  our  conversation  regarding 
several  of  the  books  we're  considering. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  can  say  that  the  process 
of  selecting  the  book  moves  along  beautifully.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  we  don't  occasionally  have  dueling  books!  The 
most  hotly  contested  selection  was  The  Kite  Runner,  which 
was  a  last-minute  winner  over  Dead  Man  Walking.  Last 
year's  selection  of  My  Sister's  Keeper  was  fiercely  debated,  too. 
Mountains  Beyond  Mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
easiest  pick — no  other  titles  came  close  that  year. 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that 
some  titles  are  rising  to  the  top  while  others  are  falling 
quickly  from  the  list  of  nominations.  Each  committee 
member  volunteers  to  read  several  books  (the  number 
varies  depending  on  the  committee  member's  regular 
responsibilities  and  work  load  between  meetings)  and  then 
reports  back  to  the  larger  group.  Based  on  this  report,  a 
book  is  either  removed  from  consideration  or  remains  on 
the  list  for  additional  reading  by  other  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  book  could  be  removed 
from  consideration  after  having  been  read  by  only  one 
committee  member,  while  those  that  emerge  as  contenders 
are  eventually  read  by  the  entire  group. 

The  thirteen  members  of  the  committee  (3  students, 
3  faculty  members,  4  university  staff,  and  3  adjunct  faculty) 
are  trusted  to  keep  the  goals  of  the  program  at  the  forefront 
of  their  thinking  as  they  prepare  their  comprehensive 
reviews.  Some  committee  members  have  had  to  veto  an  all- 
time  personal  favorite  because  they  realized  that  the  book 


Past  Selections  of  the  Duke  Summer  Reading  Program 

•2006 

My  Sister's  Keeper  by  Jodi  Picoult  (2004) 
•2005 

The  Kite  Runner  by  Khaled  Hosseini  (2003) 
•2004 

Mountains  Beyond  Mountains  by  Tracy  Kidder  (2003) 
•2003 

Savage  Inequalities  by  Jonathan  Kozol  ( 1991 ) 
•2002 

The  Palace  Thief by  Ethan  Canin  (1994) 
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Duke  Summer  Reading 


In  the  first  couple  of 
years,  no  one  cared  (or 
knew)  about  the  book 
selection  process. 
Now,  it's  a  hot  topic 
of  conversation  and  is 
often  scrutinized 
pretty  closely. 


just  wasn't  the  right  fit  for  the  program.  This  is  easy  for 
some,  harder  for  others,  but  in  the  end  the  group  has  always 
come  together  around  the  final  selection. 

While  the  list  is  being  narrowed  to  the  finalists,  I  am 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  determine  the  availability  of 
books,  authors,  and  peripheral  resources  for  hypothetical 
selections.  One  book  we're  considering  this  year  is  out  of 
print,  so  while  there  are  still  fourteen  other  options  on  the 
list,  extensive  conversations  with  press  outlets  and  publishers 
are  already  taking  place  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  book 
that  only  has  a  one  in  fifteen  chance  of  being  chosen.  It 
wouldn't  be  very  prudent  of  the  committee  to  pick  a  book 
that  wasn't  available  for  purchase  on  a  mass  scale,  just  as  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  to  pick  a  title  that  wouldn't  appeal  to 
an  18-year-old  college-bound  student. 

When  the  list  has  been  narrowed  to  3-5  finalists,  these 
titles  are  publicized  to  the  broader  Duke  community  for 
feedback.  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  vote,  this  is  a  chance  for 
those  not  on  the  committee  to  offer  their  thoughts  on  the 
books  still  on  the  table.  Last  year  when  this  step  was  added 
to  the  selection  process,  the  committee  received  more  than 
a  thousand  unique  visits  to  its  website  in  a  one-week  span 
and  several  hundred  insightful  comments  about  the  books 
that  were  on  the  short  list.  It  was  a  great  barometer  for  the 
committee  to  make  sure  they  were  on  track  in  thinking  about 
the  issues  presented  in  the  finalists  and  how  these  would 
resonate  with  the  broader  Duke  community. 

In  our  first  year,  The  Palace  Thief  was  an  early  reject, 
only  to  be  resurrected  later  in  the  process  and  ultimately 
selected  as  the  program's  inaugural  pick.  Other  selections 
have  been  unanimous  after  a  quick  process,  while  some  have 
been  made  only  after  multiple  votes  and  even  impassioned 
speeches  of  support  from  committee  members.  This  year 
the  selection  process  seems  to  be  moving  at  a  rapid  pace,  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  committee  will  debate  the  final  few  titles 
thoroughly. 

As  the  summer  reading  program  has  become  more 
firmly  established  at  Duke,  campus  interest  in  the  books 
being  considered  has  grown.  In  the  first  couple  of  years,  no 
one  cared  (or  knew)  about  the  book  selection  process.  Now, 
it's  a  hot  topic  of  conversation  and  is  often  scrutinized  pretty 
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closely.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  The  process  flows  like  a  good 
book,  with  unexpected  turns  and  twists,  ups  and  downs, 
undeniable  tension  and  joy,  but  ends,  just  as  it  should,  in  a 
way  that  everyone  understands  and  ultimately  accepts.  = 

Ryan  lombardi  is  Associate  Dean  of  Students  and  Chair, 
Duke  Summer  Reading  Program. 


Postscript — 

On  8  March  the  Duke  Summer  Reading  Selection  Committee 
announced  that  it  had  chosen  The  Best  of  Enemies:  Race  and 
Redemption  in  the  New  South  by  Osha  Gray  Davidson  as 
the  "freshman  read"  book  for  the  Class  of  201 1.  The  other 
finalists  were  The  Omnivore's  Dilemma  by  Michael  Pollan, 
What  is  the  What  by  Dave  Eggers  and  Three  Cups  of  Tea  by 
Greg  Mortenson  and  David  Oliver  Relin. 

Best  of  Enemies  describes  the  history  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  Durham  by  focusing  on  the  friendship  between 
C.R  Ellis,  a  one-time  KKK  member,  and  Ann  Atwater,  a  civil 
rights  activist,  and  their  work  to  bridge  the  racial  divide 
during  school  desegregation.  The  book  is  currently  out  of 
print,  but  the  publisher,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  is  doing  a  special  reprinting  of  the  paperback  edition 
for  Duke  that  will  include  an  inset  letter  from  President 
Brodhead.  The  reprint  should  be  available  by  May. 
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Fill  IDI  Al  COPY 

I  Dl  HON  WOULD 
Bl  ONI  c CONTAIN- 
ING I  I II  FINAL, 
GORKI  CU  D  S  I  Al  l 
I  OR  1  VI  RY  I  ORME. 
BUI  IN  TH[  EARLY 
DAYS  OF  PRINT 
INC.  PROOI  INC, 
WAS  Ol  I  I  N  DON  I 
ON  Tl  II  I  I  Y. 
WITH  CORRECTED 
AND  UNCOR- 
RECTED SI  II  I  I  S 
COMBINED  INDIS 
CRIMINATELY  IN 
ANY  GIVEN  C(  >PY 
SENT  TO  Tl  II 


Editor's  Note:  Dtwid  Lee  Miller,  professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  spent  several  days  in  February  at  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library,  examining  the  Library's  1609  edition  of 
Edmund  Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene.  Miller  was  also  at  Duke  to  attend  a  conference, 
"Producing  the  Renaissance  Text:  Current  Technologies  of  Editing — In  Theory  and 
Practice."  What  follows  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  paper  Professor  Miller 
presented  at  the  conference. 


BUILDING  A  SPENSER 
ARCHIVE— ONE  SCAN 
AT  A  T I M  E 

DAVID  LEE  MILLER 


n  the  late 
1990s,  a  team 
of  American 
researchers 
persuaded  Oxford  University  Press  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  new  scholarly 
edition  ot  the  works  of  Edmund  Spenser. 
The  players  were  Joseph  Loewenstein 
(Washington  University),  Patrick 
Cheney  (Penn  State),  Elizabeth  Fowler 
(University  of  Virginia),  and  me.  From 
the  beginning  we  imagined  our  goal 
as  a  digital  archive  from  which  various 
physical  texts  might  be  derived:  a 
hardcover  library  edition,  a  classroom 
text,  a  paperback  of  the  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
others.  The  matrix  from  which  these 
books  are  generated  will  be  an  open- 
access  digital  archive  built  to  serve 
everyone  from  beginning  students  to  the 
geekiest  of  bibliographers. 

So  the  first  principle  I'm  here  to 
offer  is  that  in  the  new  age  of  editing, 
hard  copy  texts  will  be  captures  from  an 
electronic  database.  Many  things  follow 
from  this  principle,  most  of  which  I  can't 
tell  you  about  because  we're  learning  as 
we  go  and  the  field  is  changing  fast.  But 
here  are  a  few  conclusions  we've  drawn 


so  far,  gathered  under  six  headings: 
digital  copy  text,  digital  collation, 
hypertext  commentary,  collaboration, 
teaching,  and  the  immaterial  text. 

DIGITAL  COPY  TEXT 

Given  what  we  know  about  early 
modern  printing  practices,  there's  really 
no  reason  for  any  single  copy  of  a  given 
edition  to  serve  as  copy  text.  The  crucial 
unit  of  analysis  for  textual  editors  is  not 
the  book.  Nor  is  it  the  page.  It's  the 
"forme" — that  layout  of  pages  set  up 
together  and  locked  within  a  chase  to  be 
printed  on  a  sheet,  which  will  then  be 
folded  and  cut.  The  ideal  copy  text  for 
any  edition  would  be  one  containing  the 
final,  corrected  state  for  every  forme.  But 
in  the  early  days  of  printing,  proofing 
was  often  done  on  the  fly,  with  corrected 
and  uncorrected  sheets  combined 
indiscriminately  in  any  given  copy  sent  to 
the  binder. 

The  result  is  that  the  ideal 
copy  may  or  may  not  exist  on  a  shelf 
somewhere  between  one  set  of  covers. 
Charleton  Hinman  created  a  facsimile 
of  the  Shakespeare  first  folio  by  cherry- 
picking  the  images  of  corrected  (and 
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well-inked)  pages  from  various  existing 
copies;  his  example  takes  on  a  new 
interest  now  that  we  can  store  high- 
resolution  digital  scans  of  existing  copies 
on  a  server.  Why  not  follow  Hinman's 
lead  by  recombining  scans  to  create  a 
virtual  copy  text  consisting  entirely  of 
corrected  formes? 

The  biggest  obstacle  is  to  get 
enough  copies  scanned — the  process 
can  be  quite  expensive — but  it  does 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  over  time 
most  copies  of  most  early  witnesses  will 
be  digitized.  Our  goal  for  Spenser  is 
to  collect  TIFF  scans  of  as  many  copies 
as  we  can.  This  will  cost  a  lot  and  take 
a  long  time,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
happen — and  long  before  it  does,  we  will 
have  witnesses  enough  to  compose  our 
virtual  copy  text. 

DIGITAL  COLLATION 

This  goal  of  collecting  scans  will 
have  other  advantages  as  well.  One  of 
the  purely  practical  obstacles  to  editing 
a  book  like  The  Faerie  Queene  has  always 
been  the  difficulty  of  collating  multiple 
copies.  Over  a  hundred  copies  of  the 
1590  edition  are  thought  to  survive,  but 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  each  copy  takes  three  or  four  days 
to  collate.  Until  recently  no  one,  not 
even  the  editors  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Variorum  edition,  had  ever  collated  more 
than  three  or  four  copies.  The  team  of 
Japanese  scholars  who  prepared  the  text 
for  the  recent  Longman  edition  were  able 
to  collate  a  dozen,  but  to  do  it  they  had  to 
work  from  microfilm  and  photocopies. 
This  method  carries  inevitable 
limitations — for  instance,  it's  difficult  to 
recognize  where  a  copy  may  have  been 
"sophisticated"  along  the  way. 

Take,  for  example,  the  description 
of  Satyrane  in  Book  I,  canto  vi  of  The 
Faerie  Queene.  All  copies  in  1590  say 
that  among  the  beasts  he  compelled  with 


iron  yokes  was  the  "Wolfe  both  swift 
and  cruell"  (I.vi.26.5).  This  is  a  problem 
because  the  previous  line  lists  the"Tigre 
cruell,"  with  both  cruels  in  the  rhyming 
position.  Sure  enough,  in  the  Faults 
Escaped  that  accompanies  most  copies 
of  the  1590  printing,  we  find  that  "swift 
and  cruell"  should  read  "fierce  and  fell." 
Yamashita  et  al.  list  this  as  a  press  variant 
in  1590  because  they  think  that  Malone 
615,  housed  in  the  Bodleian,  contains 
the  corrected  reading.  It's  always  a  good 
idea  to  be  suspicious  of  copies  that 
incorporate  corrections  from  the  Faults 
Escaped  list;  I've  found  other  instances 
in  which  a  copy  was  "improved"  by  some 
earlier  owner  or  seller  taking  a  hint  from 
that  source.  But  you  can't  tell  this  sort 
of  thing  from  microfilm.  You  have  to  go 
into  the  Bodleian  and  look  at  page  85 
of  Malone  615,  in  which  case  you  will 
see  that  the  correction  has  actually  been 
pasted  in  over  the  uncorrected  state, 
which  can  still  be  seen  if  you  lift  the  flap 
of  paper  on  which  the  correction  has 
been  printed. 

Even  very  high-resolution 
scans  will  never  completely  replace 
the  occasional  need  for  first-hand 
examination  of  the  physical  evidence. 
They  will,  however,  reduce  that  need, 
since  they  capture  so  much  more  data 
than  any  other  kind  of  image.  And,  what 
may  prove  most  valuable  in  the  long  run, 
they  hold  out  the  possibility  of  making 
such  first-hand  examination  more 
efficient  by  telling  us  where  to  look. 

Optical  character  recognition 
may  someday  be  sophisticated  enough 
to  do  preliminary  collations  of  early 
modern  books,  but  unless  Google  knows 
something  we  don't  (and  they  may), 
that's  nowhere  near  achievable  for  the 
present.  What  OCR  can  do,  though,  is 
identify  what  counts  as  a  character  or  as 
the  space  between  characters.  Computer 
science  students  working  with  Joseph 
Loewenstein  and  Keith  Bennett  at 


EVEN  VERY  HIGH- 
RESOLUTION 
SCANS  WILL  NEVER 
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REPLACE  THE 
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WILL.  HOWEVER. 
REDUCE  THAT 
NEED.  SINCE  THEY 
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MORE  DATA  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Washington  University  have  developed  a 
program  that  works  with  TIFF  files,  using 
OCR  to  locate  characters  on  the  page,  but 
then  switching  to  a  direct  comparison 
of  pixel  patterns  to  detect  significant 
variation.  This  program,  currently  in  its 
beta  stage  and  slated  for  further  testing, 
is  known  as  "Digicoll."  Digicoll  isn't 
smart  enough  to  do  the  collating  tor  us, 
but  it  is  patient  enough  to  cull  through 
as  many  copies  as  we  can  scan  in  order 
to  flag  discrepancies  and  say  to  a  human 
editor,  "Here,  come  have  a  look  at  this, 
will  you?" 

Operating  on  a  substantial  archive 
of  scans,  such  a  program  should  enable 
us  to  collate  many  more  copies  than 
have  ever  been  collated  before,  and  to  do 
it  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

HYPERTEXT  COMMENTARY. 
OR  "OH  WHAT  AN  ENDLESSE 
WORKE  HAVE  I  IN  HAND!" 

This  topic  may  quickly  provoke 
the  reflection  that  sometimes  limits 
are  a  good  thing,  since  they  force 
an  editor  to  be  both  selective  and 
concise.  This  is  one  reason — one 
of  many — that  it's  good  to  have  the 
interplay  between  digital  editions  and 
hard  copy  derivatives:  the  economics 
ot  the  book  require  distillation  where 
those  of  the  internet  solicit  ajouissatice 
of  proliferation.  Still,  the  hypertext 
environment  not  only  offers  a  larger 
quantity  and  variety  of  annotation 
available  with  a  mouse-click,  it  also 
offers  the  prospect  that  our  conference 
organizers  refer  to  as  the  "continuously 
revised  online  edition."  Such 
continuous  revision  needn't  always 
entail  expansion,  but  it  will  certainly 
invite  editors  to  imagine  their  texts  as 
a  set  of  portals  leading  into  a  virtual 
encyclopedia  of  contexts  and  specialized 
studies.  Indeed,  if  there's  going  to 


be  a  Spenser  Encyclopedia — a  superb 
reference  work — why  shouldn't  its 
entries  be  placed  online  and  linked  to  a 
hypertext  edition? 

Of  course  that's  only  the 
beginning.  Can  we  get  an  audiofile  of 
Seamus  Heaney  reading  his  favorite 
passages  from  The  Faerie  Queene7.  What 
about  specialized  studies  of  everything 
Elizabethan,  from  architecture  to 
zoology?  And  if  Google  is  going  to  put 
the  entire  public  domain  online,  why 
shouldn't  we  be  able  to  create  a  digital 
simulacrum  of  Spenserian  intertextuality, 
with  direct  links  from  a  given  passage 
in  The  Faerie  Queene  to  its  tributaries  in 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
the  Bible? 

COLLABORATION 

One  of  the  more  attractive 
features  of  digital  projects  as  a  form  of 
scholarship  is  that  they  require  extensive 
collaboration:  sociologically  they  are 
the  antithesis  of  the  monograph.  They 
push  us  to  build  partnerships  across 
disciplines,  forcing  humanists  and 
computer  scientists  to  explain  themselves 
to  each  other  and  to  work  with  the 
library  and  the  school  ot  library  science. 
And  they  regularly  give  rise  to  new 
possibilities  for  collaboration,  since  every 
obstacle  is  an  opportunity  to  involve 
another  specialist.  The  Spenser  Project 
has  formed  mutually  beneficial  working 
relationships  with  Early  English  Books 
Online  and  with  the  Wordhoard  project 
at  Northwestern,  and  it  has  brought 
different  schools  and  departments 
at  Washington  University  and  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  into 
collaboration  on  specific  tasks. 

Most  recently,  I  was  discussing 
with  Joseph  Loewenstein  how  to 
annotate  certain  lines  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  and  it  emerged  from  the 
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discussion  that  we  have  different 
notions  of  how  Spenser's  syntax  works. 
I  consulted  with  a  specialist  in  our 
linguistics  program,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  we  were  drawing  up  a  grant 
proposal  and  designing  a  curriculum 
that  would  enable  graduate  students  to 
pursue  advanced  study  in  literature  and 
linguistics  aimed  at  the  formal  analysis 
of  syntax  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  Add 
the  advances  in  theoretical  linguistics 
over  the  last  few  decades  to  the  kinds  of 
flexible  and  sophisticated  concording 
made  possible  by  programs  like 
Wordhoard,  and  you  can  see  how  new 
studies  of  early  modern  syntax  might 
be  created  to  extend  and  educate  our 
intuitions  as  editors  and  close  readers. 
Syntactic  analysis  can  also  be  used  to 
create  a  tag  set  and  add  to  our  textual 
transcriptions  a  markup  layer  that  will 
flag  significant  features,  providing  a  basis 
for  further  study  and  a  useful  model  for 
corpus-based  linguistic  analysis. 

TEACHING 

In  various  ways,  the  kinds  of 
collaboration  I've  been  describing  can 
be  extended  into  the  classroom.  Joseph 
Loewenstein  started  a  few  years  ago 
talking  about  the  "bench  humanities," 
and  with  the  help  of  our  new  project 
director  Amanda  Gailey,  also  at 
Washington  University,  he  has  followed 
through  by  creating  a  Spenser  course 
with  a  lab  component.  Students  in  the 
lab  worked  on  XML  markup  of  various 
texts,  studying  the  markup  language  and 
the  TEI  guidelines,  debating  the  kinds 
of  questions  that  come  up  when  you 
try  to  design  a  tag  set,  and  in  the  end 
successfully  encoding  substantial  chunks 
of  the  transcriptions  provided  to  us 
through  our  working  arrangement  with 
Early  English  Books  Online.  Another 
XML  workshop  is  planned  for  this 


summer  at  Washington  University,  which 
will  in  turn  provide  the  model  for  a 
course  next  year  in  the  honors  college  at 
South  Carolina. 

Meanwhile  I've  been 
experimenting  with  editorial 
commentary  as  a  way  of  teaching  The 
Faerie  Queene.  Exercises  in  preparing 
commentary  on  a  specific  passage  give 
first-time  students  a  chance  to  think 
directly  about  a  fundamental  question: 
what  and  how  much  do  they  need 
to  know  in  order  to  read  the  poem? 
Students  preparing  commentary  have 
to  look  closely  at  the  language  of  a 
selected  passage,  think  seriously  about 
whether  mythological  references  are 
decorative  or  functional,  ponder  the 
importance  of  historical  references  and 
literary  allusions,  and  figure  out  for 
themselves  and  each  other  what  exactly 
counts  as  "comprehension"  with  a  text 
as  complex  as  Spenser's.  Instead  of 
writing  individual  term  papers,  they 
work  in  small  teams  to  construct  their 
own  commentaries  on  various  episodes 
complete  with  a  critical  introduction 
explaining  their  editorial  decisions,  and 
they  present  their  work  to  their  peers 
at  the  end  of  the  semester.  I  think  this 
procedure  sometimes  works  better  than  a 
more  conventional  combination  of  essays 
and  exams  to  give  undergraduate  English 
majors  a  sharp  and  memorable  sense  of 
Spenser  as  a  writer. 


EXERCISES  IN 
PREPARING 
COMMENTARY 
ON  A  SPECIFIC 
PASSAGE  GIVE 
FIRST-TIME 
STUDENTS  A 
CHANCE  TO  THINK 
DIRECTLY  ABOUT 
A  FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTION: 
WHAT  AND  HOW 
MUCH  DO  THEY 
NEED  TO  KNOW  IN 
ORDER  TO  READ 
THE  POEM? 


THE  IMMATERIAL  TEXT 

It's  a  commonplace  of  the  new 
bibliography  to  emphasize  the  ways  in 
which  the  printed  text  itself  was  always  a 
collaborative  product,  not  an  immaculate 
conception  of  the  authorial  mind  for 
which  print  is  merely  a  necessary  evil,  an 
imperfect,  accident-prone  source  of  what 
editors  sometimes  still  call  "corruption." 
But  there's  nothing  commonplace  about 
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the  endless  particularity  of  the  material 
text,  and  about  all  the  ways  it  can  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
making  and  its  circulation. 

My  first  experience  collating  a  copy 
of  the  1590  Faerie  Queene  took  place 
at  the  Ransom  Humanities  Center  in 
Austin,  Texas.  I  got  very  excited  the  first 
time  I  found  a  previously  unrecorded 
variant.  It  was  so  . . .  factual.  One 
such  variant  I  found  on  signature  X4 
of  the  Pforzheimer  copy.  This  variant 
was  unrecorded  in  part,  I'm  sure, 
because  it  doesn't  occur  in  the  text  at 
all:  look  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  ornamental  box  that  frames  the 
"argument"  to  canto  x.  See  the  difference 
between  the  image  from  the  Pforzheimer 
copy,  on  the  left  side  of  your  handout, 
and  the  one  from  the  Stark  copy,  on  the 
right?  These  ornamental  boxes  are  made 
up  of  separate  pieces  fitted  together;  in 
the  Pforzheimer  copy,  one  of  these  pieces 
is  turned  the  wrong  way.  If  you  look 
even  more  closely,  you  can  see  that  the 
piece  forming  the  entire  left-hand  side  of 
the  box  has  been  replaced. 

This  is  a  fact.  What  it  means,  I 
can't  yet  tell  you.  I  don't  imagine  the 
"furniture" — the  wood  blocks  and 
wedges  that  hold  the  type  in  place — was 
loose,  because  I  haven't  found  evidence 
ot  other  movement  on  the  page.  I 
assume,  then,  that  for  some  reason 


the  chase  must  have  been  opened, 
whereupon  pieces  fell  out  or  were 
removed,  and  one  of  them  was  put  back 
wrong.  To  figure  out  why,  you  have  to 
look  at  what  else  in  the  forme  has  been 
changed,  and  if  you  find  any  changes  you 
have  to  see  whether  they  coincide  with 
this  one — that  is,  whether  they  occur  in 
all  the  same  copies. 

I'm  still  collating,  still  gathering 
my  data,  so  I'm  not  ready  to  say 
what  it  means.  Instead,  let  me  tell  you 
something  else.  After  noticing  this 
discrepancy,  I  started  going  around 
the  border  with  a  magnifying  glass  to 
locate  the  breaks  between  the  pieces  it's 
made  of.  And  while  I  was  doing  that, 
something  else  entirely  leapt  into  view. 

It  was  a  hair.  A  single  strand  of 
hair,  as  white  as  the  page  itself,  rooted  in 
the  weave  of  the  paper  and  spiraling 
up  into  view  as  if  it  had  sprouted  there. 
It  had  been  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  loomed  so  large  in  the  magnifying 
glass  that  I  felt  a  small,  momentary 
shock,  and  pulled  back.  I  had  been 
reading  Philip  Gaskell's  account  of  how 
sheets  of  paper  were  made  by  pouring  a 
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paste  of  pounded  rags  over  a  fine  mesh 
screen  and  pressing  the  water  out,  but 
now  suddenly  the  details  became  real  to 
me  in  a  completely  different  way.  This 
happened.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  an  actual  person  (Giles  the 
paper-maker?)  pressed  the  sheet  from 
which  this  page  was  folded  and  cut. 
Maybe  he  scratched  his  beard,  and  the 
hair  is  his,  or  maybe  it  was  there  in  the 
rags,  left  over  from  some  former  owner 
with  a  more  obscure  itch.  But  there 
it  was,  and  there  it  had  probably  been 
for  the  last  413  years,  not  the  least  bit 
allegorical  until  I  and  my  amazement 
happened  along  to  seize  upon  it — 
figuratively  speaking,  of  course — and 
subject  it  to  bemused  scrutiny. 

I  have  spent  many  long  hours 
since  then,  whole  days  in  fact,  staring 
with  fascination  at  the  variously 
smudged  and  discolored  surfaces  of 
page  after  page  in  copies  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  and  I'll  be  doing  it  again  next 
week  right  in  the  rare  book  reading 
room  down  the  hall.  What  makes  this 
looking  so  fascinating  is  not,  however, 
just  the  minute  particularity  of  each 
single  page.  In  fact,  it's  only  now  and 
then  that  I  look  directly  at  a  single  page. 
Most  of  the  time  I'm  staring  into  a 
mirror,  and  this  mirror  is  angled  toward 
a  second  mirror  which  is  angled  toward 
the  open  book.  That's  with  my  left  eye; 
my  right  eye,  meanwhile,  is  trained  on 
a  computer  screen  displaying  a  high- 
resolution  digital  image  of  the  same 
page  from  my  control  text;  or  I  might 
be  using  a  printout  of  the  scan.  This  is 
a  variation  on  the  technique  known  as 
optical  collation,  developed  by  Randall 
McCloud  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  set  of  mirrors  I  use  was  developed 
by  Carter  Hailey  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

What  I  see  at  such  moments  is 
a  highly  detailed  image,  including  the 


smudged  outlines  of  the  letters,  bits  of 
foreign  matter  embedded  in  the  paper, 
water  stains,  the  texture  of  the  weave, 
the  tears  and  scraped  places.  But  for  all 
its  magnification  of  physical  detail,  this 
image  is  wholly  immaterial:  it  exists 
neither  on  the  page  of  the  book  to  my 
left  nor  on  the  computer  screen  to  my 
right.  Its  location  is  the  visual  cortex, 
where  the  images  from  my  binocular 
vision  are  stereoscoped  (or  "collated") 
with  such  precision  that  even  small 
discrepancies  seem  to  float  up  off  the 
page,  occupying  a  different  depth  of 
field.  It's  a  very  useful  thing  for  editing, 
but  it's  also  a  visionary  experience.  I  see 
both  the  material  object  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  differs  from  itself,  for  of  course 
the  whole  purpose  of  collation  is  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
one  material  text  but  many,  no  two  of 
them  quite  identical. 

I  guess  I'm  telling  you  this 
because  even  though  so  much  of  the 
value  and  the  interest  of  editing,  these 
days,  come  from  new  technologies, 
new  forms  of  collaboration,  and 
new  ways  of  construing  the  physical 
object,  there's  still  a  part  of  the 
process  that  is  quite  personal,  indeed 
almost  incommunicable,  involving  no 
technology  more  sophisticated  than 
a  pair  of  mirrors  on  lamp  stands  and  no 
collaboration  more  extensive  than  that 
between  your  right  and  left  eye.  It  is, 
as  I  said,  visionary.  In  one  way  you're  a 
bit  like  Arthur  after  he  wakes  from  his 
dream,  staring  at  the  "pressed  grass" 
where  Gloriana  lay  beside  him — I  never 
realized  that  this  could  be  an  allegory 
of  the  printing  press.  But  in  another 
way  you're  like  Arthur  before  he  wakes, 
peering  intently  into  your  own  mind  to 
behold  there  the  likeness  of  The  Faerie 
Queene.  That's  a  stereoscopic  effect 
technology  can't  explain,  but  for  me  it's 
still  the  reason  to  edit  the  text.  = 
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If  we  doubt  that 


Hitler  was  evil, 


how  can  we  sus- 


tain any  notion 
of  evil  or  find  any 
ground  for  moral 
judgment  or 


action?  And  if  we 


are  left  with  only 


silence  in  the  face 


of  this  question. 


how  can  we  not 


conclude  that 


we  are  lost  on 


an  infinite  moral 


sea,  beyond  good 


and  evil? 


WHERE  DID  ALL  THE  EVILS  GO? 


Michael  Allen  Gillespie 


From  a  fading  photo  on 
the  title  page  of  Ron  k 
Rosenbaum's  recent  book,  HMJi 
Hitler:  The  Search  for  the  Origins  f  f 

of  his  Evil,'  a  small  child  peers  out 
at  us.  Who  is  this  child?  A  victim 
of  the  Holocaust?  An  image  of  all  that  was  lost? 
Or  perhaps  a  shattered  survivor  who  lived  on 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  those  who  died?  No, 
it  is  something  worse,  a  photo  of  baby  Adolf,  as 
innocent  as  any  child  who  has  "not  yet  bitten  of 
the  apple."  There  is  no  hair  combed  carefully 
into  place,  no  steely  glint  in  his  eye,  no  narrow 
mustache  above  an  unsmiling  lip,  no  arm 
extended  in  salute,  and  no  indication  of  future 
deeds  so  horrible  as  to  beggar  the  imagination. 
Just  a  small  child,  filled  with  all  the  promise 
that  youth  has  to  offer.  The  question  at  the 
heart  of  the  book  is  captured  in  this  photo.  It 
is  a  question  posed  not  merely  by  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  or  the  millions  killed  in  Hitler's 
war,  but  by  our  very  humanity.  Is  there  a 
humanly  comprehensible  path  from  that  small 
child  to  the  gray  and  brooding  figure  searing 
his  course  across  our  history?  And  if  there  is, 
how  can  we  ever  use  the  word  "humane"  again? 
How  can  we  look  at  ourselves  in  the  mirror  and 
not  wonder  if  that  unspeakable  something  that 
was  in  him  is  not  also  in  us? 

Rosenbaum's  personal  search  takes  him 
not  only  to  piles  of  crumbling  newspapers 
and  letters,  to  distant  towns  and  lost  places 
in  all  corners  of  Europe,  Israel  and  North 
America,  but  also  into  the  pages  and  the 
living  rooms  of  nearly  all  the  world's  most 
famous  Hitler  scholars.  What  he  discovers 
there  is  quite  disturbing.  Although  they  are 
all  ardent  foes  of  Hitler  and  everything  he 
stood  for,  they  fundamentally  disagree  about 
his  moral  character.  For  some,  such  as  Emile 


IFackenheim,  Hitler  is  evil  incarnate, 
utterly  inhuman,  the  epitome  of  absolute 
evil.  In  stark  contrast,  others  such  as  H.R. 
Trevor- Roper  (author  of  The  Last  Days 
of  Hitler),  argue  not  only  that  he  was  not 
evil  but  that  he  was  in  fact  an  idealist, 
horribly  misguided,  to  be  sure,  but  an  idealist 
nonetheless,  who  sought  to  do  good.  There  was 
not  evil  will  at  work  in  Hitler,  they  maintain, 
only  (terribly)  faulty  reasoning.  There  are 
some,  such  as  Robert  Waite,  who  try  to  steer 
a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes, 
but  this  proves  difficult,  for  while  they  describe 
a  path  from  here  to  there,  they  are  almost  all 
forced  to  admit  that  at  some  point  that  path 
is  profoundly  ruptured,  that  it  passes  through 
an  unfathomable  abyss,  an  anomaly  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
human  being  who  entered  it  is  related  to  the 
inhuman  being  who  comes  out  the  other  side. 

If  we  accept  Rosenbaum's  account,  we 
seem  compelled  to  choose  between  one  of  two 
impossible  alternatives:  either  Hitler  was  not 
evil  or  Hitler  was  not  human.  This  dilemma 
is  particularly  troubling  because  for  many 
years  Hitler  has  been  the  only  absolute  in  our 
relativistic  moral  universe,  the  one  point  on 
our  moral  map  that  always  flashed  "Forbidden! 
Do  not  enter  here!"  And  our  certainty  of  his 
evil  has  been  just  about  the  only  thing  that 
has  given  us  the  resolve  to  defend  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Apartheid,  ethnic  cleansing,  and 
the  like  evoke  not  merely  disapprobation  but 
action  because,  at  some  level,  we  see  in  them 
the  reappearance  of  that  malignant  spirit  we 
imagine  to  have  possessed  Hitler.  If  we  doubt 
that  Hitler  was  evil,  how  can  we  sustain  any 
notion  of  evil  or  find  any  ground  for  moral 
judgment  or  action?  And  if  we  are  left  with 
only  silence  in  the  face  of  this  question,  how 
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can  we  not  conclude  that  we  are  lost  on  an 
infinite  moral  sea,  beyond  good  and  evil? 

Nietzsche  believed  that  such  a  fate  was 
inevitable,  for  the  death  of  God  and  the  collapse 
of  everything  built  upon  that  God  were  already 
well  underway,  even  if  most  Europeans  had 
not  yet  recognized  that  fact.2  He  was  equally 
convinced  that  the  consequence  of  this  "greatest 
event"  would  be  the  collapse  of  European 
morality,  centuries  of  brutal  war,  and  the  advent 
of  a  world  in  which  everything  is  permitted. 
Was  he  right?  Is  this  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
we  face  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
evil?  Are  we  at  heart  already  entertaining  that 
"uncanniest  of  all  guests,"  nihilism?  While  it  is 
tempting  to  leap  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  might 
behoove  us  to  ask  a  preliminary  question,  not 
whether  the  absence  of  a  point  of  absolute  evil 
on  our  moral  map  is  the  result  of  a  creeping 
atheism  and  nihilism,  but  how  it  came  about 
that  all  the  lesser  points  of  evil  were  effaced. 
Might  our  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with 
the  possibility  of  "radical"  or  "ultimate"  evil  not 
be  connected  to  our  difficulty  in  believing  in 
evil  in  all  of  its  lesser  forms? 

The  existence  and  variety  of  evil  was 
certainly  not  a  question  for  the  High  Middle 
Ages.  Aquinas  and  Dante,  for  example,  knew 
what  evil  was,  described  its  forms  and  degrees, 
and  laid  out  the  appropriate  punishments 
and  remediations.  Judas,  the  medieval 
moral  equivalent  of  Hitler,  was  in  this  way 
clearly  connected  to  the  baby  who,  according 
to  Augustine,  concupiscently  sucked  at  its 
mother's  breast.  For  these  thinkers,  there  is 
no  problem  with  how  we  get  from  the  child 
to  the  monster.  Medieval  Christianity  had  a 
moral  map  that  was  complex,  rooted  in  reason 
and  revelation,  reflected  in  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  embedded  in  creation.  Yet  by  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  points  on  this 
map  had  largely  been  erased.  Indeed,  Descartes 
and  Hobbes,  the  two  great  pillars  of  modern 
thought,  proclaimed  that  good  is  what  pleases 
me  and  evil  what  causes  me  pain  or  opposes  my 
will.  Where,  then,  did  all  the  evils  go? 

This  is  the  question  I  address  in  this 
essay.  I  believe  that  the  answer  helps  to  explain 
the  mysterious  ambiguity  of  evil  in  modern 


times.  In  what  follows,  I  argue  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  lies  in  the  theological  and 
philosophical  transformations  that  mark  the 
passage  from  the  late  medieval  to  the  early 
modern  world.  Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  not 
the  source  of  this  change.  They  articulate  a 
radically  subjective,  quasi-utilitarian  view  of 
morality.  However,  they  do  so  not  because 
they  clearly  prefer  it  but  because  the  alternative 
they  see  in  front  of  them  is  much  worse.  They 
turn  away  from  a  notion  of  evil  so  vast  and 
a  notion  of  good  so  compelling  that  it  had 
become  easy  on  moral  grounds  to  justify  not 
merely  casuistic  equivocation  but  the  slaughter 
of  whole  populations.  To  understand  how 
morality  came  to  this  pass  and  why  our  moral 
map  has  become  so  useless  to  us,  we  thus  need 
to  examine  not  Nietzsche,  or  even  Descartes 
and  Hobbes,  but  the  tremendous  theological 
and  moral  transformation  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  doing  so,  I 
believe  we  can  see  that  our  inability  to  sustain  a 
notion  of  evil  arises  not  from  the  death  of  God 
but  from  the  proclamation  of  his  omnipotence, 
thus  not  from  atheism  but  from  a  particular 
kind  of  theism.  = 

Michael  Gillespie  is  Acting  Chair  of  Political  Science 
2006-07;  Jerry  G.  and  Patricia  Crawford  Professor  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Director,  Gerst  Program  in 
Political,  Economic,  and  Humanistic  Studies  at  Duke. 

This  selection  is  excerpted  from  his  essay,  "Where 
Did  All  the  Evils  Go?,"  which  appears  in  Naming  Evil/ 
Judging  Evil,  edited  by  Ruth  W.  Grant  and  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  ©2006. 

Notes 

1.  Ron  Rosenbaum,  Hitler:  The  Search  for  the 
Origins  of  His  Evil  (New  York:  HarperCollins, 
1999). 

2.  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  The  Gay  Science  with  a 
Prelude  in  Rhymes  and  an  Appendix  of  Songs, 
trans.  Walter  Kaufmann  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1974),  343. 
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DukePlays:The  Party 

More  than  2,000  guests — students,  alumni,  faculty  and 
University  staff — partied  throughout  the  first  floors 
of  the  Perkins  and  Bostock  libraries  and  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion  on  Friday,  23  February,  from  9-midnight. 
Subdued  lighting,  pedestal  tables  swathed  in  colorful 
spandex  linens,  gourmet  desserts,  cash  bars,  and  two 
jazz  bands,  one  in  the  Pavilion  and  the  other  in  Bostock, 
transformed  the  library  complex  into  an  elegant  club-like 
setting. 

The  Party,  with  more  than  thirty  campus  sponsors 
and  assistance  from  the  Duke  University  Libraries, 
was  proposed  and  planned  by  two  Duke  seniors, 
Rachel  Weeks  and  Haley  Hoffman,  who  are  also  the 
originators  of  the  "Work  Hard,  Play  Well"  campaign  on 
campus.  Weeks  and  Hoffman  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  party  in  the  library  as  a  way  of  encouraging 
the  campus  community  to  come  to  see  a  photographic 
display  of  campus  student  life  that  they  created  from 
reproductions  of  hundreds  of  images  from  the  University 
•\n  hives 


John  Hope  Franklin  Wins 
Prestigious  Kluge  Prize 

On  1 5  November  2006  the  Library  of 
Congress  announced  that  John  Hope  Franklin 
and  Yu  Ying-shih  were  the  winners  of  the  2006 
John  W.  Kluge  Prize  for  the  study  of  humanity. 
John  Hope  Franklin  is  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
Emeritus  of  History  at  Duke;  Yu  is  an  emeritus 
professor  of  East  Asian  studies  and  history  at 
Princeton. 

The  Kluge  Prize  rewards  lifetime  achieve- 
ment in  the  wide  range  of  disciplines  not 
covered  by  the  Nobel  prizes,  including  history, 
philosophy,  politics,  anthropology,  sociology, 
religion,  criticism  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 
and  linguistics.  The  monetary  value  of  the  prize 
is  $1  million,  which  professors  Franklin  and  Yu 
will  share. 

Professor  Franklin's  many  publications 
include  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
The  Militant  South,  The  Free  Negro  in  North 
Carolina,  Reconstruction  After  the  Civil  War, 
and  A  Southern  Odyssey:  Travelers  in  the 
Ante-bellum  North.  Perhaps  his  best  known 
book  is  From  Slavery  to  Freedom:  A  History  of 
African-Americans,  now  in  its  seventh  edition. 
His  autobiography,  Mirror  to  America,  was 
published  in  2005. 

Commenting  on  John  Hope  Franklin, 
Librarian  of  Congress  James  H.  Billington 
said,  "Dr.  Franklin  is  the  leading  scholar  in  the 
establishment  of  African-American  history  as  a 
key  area  in  the  professional  study  of  American 
history  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
The  transformation  he  has  helped  bring  about 
in  how  we  think  about  American  history  and 
society  will  stand  as  his  lasting  intellectual 
legacy." 

To  read  John  Hope  Franklin's  response  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  the  Kluge  Prize,  go 
to  http://www.loc.gov/loc/kluge/docs/frank- 
lin_kluge_2006.pdf.  To  learn  more  about 
Duke's  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  of  African 
and  African  American  Documentation,  go  to 
http://library.duke.edu/specialcollections/ 
franklin/index  html. 
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Exhibits 

The  Perkins  Gallery  and  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library  Gallery  are  both  closed  due  to  the 
ongoing  renovation  of  Perkins  Library. 

Events 

14  April 

Historian  Jim  Sears,  author  of  Behind  the  Mask  of  the 
Mattachine:  The  Hal  Call  Chronicles  and  the  Early  Movement 
for  Homosexual  Emancipation,  will  discuss  the  history  of  the 
Mattachine,  an  early  gay  activist  organization.  Beginning  at 
1:30pm,  and  again  after  the  program  until  4pm,  those  attending 
the  event  will  be  able  to  examine  materials  from  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  that  relate 
to  the  history  of  the  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgender 
community.  2:30pm,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 

20  April 

"The  Oboe  Revealed,"  a  demonstration 
by  Joseph  Robinson,  Artist-in-Residence 
at  Duke  and  from  1978-2005  Principal 
Oboe  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
This  is  the  final  performance/ 
conversation  in  the  2006/2007  Rare 
Music  series,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Duke  University  Musical  Instrument 
Collections  and  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  4:00pm,  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room.  The  program  will  be 
followed  by  a  reception.  Limited  reserved 
parking  on  the  Chapel  Quad  for  this 
event. 

26  April 

Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries.  The  guest  speaker  will  be  Dick  Gordon, 
host  of  The  Story,  which  is  produced  at  WUNC  and  distributed 
to  public  radio  stations  across  the  country  by  American 
Public  Media.  6:30pm,  Doris  Duke  Center  at  the  Sarah  P.  Duke 
Gardens.  Tickets  are  $60.  For  more  information,  contact  Mary 
Walter  at  mary.walter@duke.edu. 

For  more  information  about  these  events,  call  (919)  660-5816 
or  send  a  message  to  ilene.nelson@duke.edu.  Individuals  with 
disabilities  who  anticipate  needing  reasonable  accommodations 
or  who  have  questions  about  physical  access  may  also  call 
(919)  660-5816  or  send  a  message  to  ilene.nelson@duke.edu  in 
advance  of  the  programs. 


Dick  Gordon  and  the  Story  behind 
The  Story 

Listeners  to  WUNC-FM's  fte 
Story,  hosted  by  Dick  Gordon, 
hear  about  topics  discussed  on 
many  other  radio  and  television 
programs,  but  they  hear  about 
those  topics  from  the  people  at 
thefrontlines  of  the  stories,  in 
their  own  words — not  from  writers  or  policymakers  or 
pundits.  Gordon's  guests,  encouraged  by  his  interest 
and  thoughtful  guestions,  speak  eloguently  and  often 
with  emotion  about  how  they  are  being  affected  by  cli- 
mate change,  the  war  in  Iraq,  chronic  illness,  and  other 
aspects  of  contemporary  life. 

Dick  Gordon  will  talk  about  how  The  Story  unfolds 
and  why  we  listen  when  he  speaks  at  the  26  April 
annual  dinner  meeting  (see  "Events"  for  details)  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  Gordon, 
who  premiered  Jhe  Story  in  February  2006,  had  last 
been  heard  on  National  Public  Radio  as  the  host  of  The 
Connection  from  2001  until  2005. 

Prior  to  going  to  The  Connection,  Gordon  was 
senior  correspondent,  backup  host,  and  reporter  for  the 
CBC's  national  current  affairs  radio  show.  However, 
Gordon  has  spent  much  of  his  career  as  a  war  reporter, 
covering  conflicts  in  Kashmir,  Indonesia,  and  Sri 
Lanka,  as  well  as  unrest  in  South  Africa,  Mozambique, 
Pakistan,  India  and  the  Middle  East.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  two  Gabriel  Awards  and  two  National  Journalism 
Awards,  and  has  been  nominated  twice  for  the  Actra 
Award  for  excellence  in  reporting. 
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Duke  Reads — Together 

Duke  alumni  and  friends  now  have  their  own 
virtual  book  club,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Rachel 
Davies,  director  of  Alumni  Education  and  Travel  for  the 
Duke  Alumni  Association,  and  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Duke  Libraries  and  other  campus  organizations.  Called 
Duke  Reads,  the  program  will  be  announced  formally  to 
alumni  during  Reunions  Weekend,  April  13  &  14. 

Over  the  course  of  the  2007-08  academic  year, 
seven  different  members  of  the  Duke  community  will 
lead  discussions  of  seven  books.  The  discussions  will 
take  place  on  the  3rd  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
September  through  November  and  January  through 
May,  from  7:00  -  8:00pm,  Eastern  time,  in  the  format  of 
an  online  chat. 

The  September  book  will  be  the  title  selected  for 
the  Class  of  20 11  summer  reading:  The  Best  of  Enemies: 
Race  and  Redemption  in  the  New  South  by  Osha  Gray 
Davidson.  The  other  books  will  be  the  choice  of  each 
month's  discussion  leader.  For  information  about 
participating  in  Duke  Reads,  visit  www.DukeReads.com 
after  1  June  2007. 


Leadership  in  Library  Acquisitions  Award  Presented 
to  Duke's  Nancy  Gibbs 

The  Acguisitions  Section  of  the  Association  for  Library  Collections  & 
Technical  Services  (ALCTS)  has  selected  Nancy  Gibbs,  head  of  acquisitions 
at  Duke  University,  to  receive  the  2007  Leadership  in  Library  Acquisitions 
Award.  The  Award,  sponsored  annually  by  Harrassowitz,  an  international 
bookseller  and  subscription  agency,  recognizes  a  librarian  for  contributions 
and  outstanding  leadership  in  the  field  of  acquisitions.  The  Award  includes 
a  $1,500  gift.  Gibbs  will  receive  the  Leadership  in  Library  Acquisitions 
Award  in  June  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  Award  Jury  for  the  ALCTS/AS  Leadership  in  Library  Acquisitions 
Award  noted  Nancy  Gibbs'  strong  record  of  dedicated  service  to  both  the 
institutions  in  which  she  has  worked  and  the  associations  with  which  she 
has  been  active  and  described  her  as  "highly  respected  for  her  selfless 
work  ethic  and  the  leadership  she  has  brought  to  the  academic  library 
profession."  Gibbs  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  librarians  to  report  to 
the  profession  on  incorporating  electronic  books  into  the  academic  library 
environment 

Gibbs  has  held  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Acquisitions  Department 
for  the  Duke  University  Libraries  since  2001.  Prior  to  coming  to  Duke, 
she  was  the  head  of  the  Acguisitions  Department  at  North  Carolina  State 
University's  D.H.  Hill  Library. 


In  Memoriam 

More  than  250  people  come  to  work  every  day  in  one  of  Duke's  libraries.  And  in  spite  of  our  numbers,  we  are  a  close-knit  staff 
because  our  work  connects  us  to  each  other.  Collection  development  librarians  select  books  that  are  ordered  by  the  staff  of  the 
Acguisitions  Department  and  later  prepared  for  the  shelves  by  the  catalogers  Those  same  books  then  pass  into  the  care  of  the  employ- 
ees of  Access  and  Delivery  Services,  and  perhaps  Preservation  as  well.  These  and  the  many  other  interlocking  relationships  of  people 
working  together  are  the  spirit  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 

So,  the  deaths  of  three  of  our  colleagues  over  the  past  year  have  left  us  feeling  diminished.  Joyce  Farris  and  Gertrude  Merritt  were 
long  retired  but  not  forgotten — remembered  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  us  to  know  them  and  for  the  contributions  they  made  to  the 
Libraries  during  their  long  careers.  The  third,  Helene  Baumann  was  still  working  with  us  when  she  died  in  July  2006. 

Helene  came  to  the  Libraries  in  1979  as  a  library  assistant  and  copy  cataloger.  For  most  of  her  career,  she  was  the  subject  librar- 
ian for  Africa  and  Western  European  Studies  and  a  reference  librarian.  Helene  was  also  active  in  professional  organizations.  She  won 
honors  and  awards,  organized  international  conferences,  and  was  appointed  or  elected  to  leadership  positions  of  Western  Europeanists 
and  Africanists  alike. 

Joyce  Farris,  who  died  in  December  2006,  was  a  catalog  librarian  at  Duke's  Perkins  Library,  where  she  put  to  good  use  her  knowl- 
edge of  seven  languages.  She  came  to  the  Libraries  in  1978  and  retired  in  1992.  Her  husband,  Donn  Michael  Farris,  the  director  of  the 
Divinity  School  Library  for  over  forty  years,  preceded  her  in  death 

Gertrude  Merritt  retired  from  the  Libraries  in  1 979,  having  served  the  University  for  43  years.  During  her  career  she  was  Head 
of  Serials,  Chief  of  Technical  Processes,  Assistant  Librarian  for  Technical  Services,  and  Associate  University  Librarian  for  Collection 
Development.  She  helped  build  the  Libraries'  collections  to  more  than  a  million  items  before  her  retirement.  Miss  Merritt  was  our  liv- 
ing memory,  and  we  continued  to  rely  on  her  until  her  death  in  October  at  age  97. 
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Nineteenth-Century  American  History 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
Annie  Oakley  [requires  RealPlayer] 

http://wwW.pbs.Or9/w9bh/aniex/Odkley/index.htrnl 

For  those  who  still  think  of  Annie  Oakley  as  portrayed  by  Betty  Hutton  belting  out  "You  Can't  Get  a  Man  with  a  Gun"  in  the  film  version  of  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun," 
this  fine  website  created  as  part  of  PBS's  American  Experience  series  reveals  the  nuance  and  introspection  of  the  real-life  sharp-shooter  and  noted  American  hero- 
ine. To  begin,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Oakley,  in  spite  of  her  Old  West  image,  lived  her  entire  life  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  Oakley 
overcame  some  stereotypes  about  the  abilities  of  women,  she  opposed  female  suffrage  throughout  her  life.  On  this  website,  visitors  can  learn  more  about  Oakley's 
life  through  an  interactive  timeline.  The  gallery  section  includes  some  gloriously  inventive  promotional  posters  for  Oakley  and  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  show,  touting 
Oakley  as  "Little  Miss  Sure-Shot,"  and  celebrating  a  few  of  her  extraordinary  marksmanship  feats,  such  as  riding  a  bicycle  or  standing  on  a  galloping  horse  while 
shooting.  Finally,  visitors  can  also  browse  through  the  special  features,  which  include  an  interactive  poll  and  a  guestion  and  interview  session  with  the  PBS  program 
participants  on  Oakley's  attitudes  toward  women's  issues  of  the  day. 

Camping  With  the  Sioux:  Fieldwork  Diary  of  Alice  Cunningham  Fletcher 

http://www.nmnh.si.edu/naa/fletcher/fletcher.htm 

In  the  fall  of  1881 ,  anthropologist  Alice  Fletcher  set  out  on  a  trip  to  the  Dakota  Territory  with  two  companions  and  an  Omaha  Indian  woman  to  live  for  six 
weeks  among  Sioux  women  on  reservations  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  She  recorded  her  experiences  in  two  journals.  This  digital  version  of  her  diaries, 
made  available  by  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  includes  in  addition  to  her  daily  entries,  26  drawings  and  36  photographs  that  can  be  viewed 
alongside  the  text  or  in  a  separate  photograph  gallery.  Visitors  to  the  website  can  view  the  diaries  by  date  or  browse  through  them  from  beginning  to  end. 
During  her  time  with  the  Sioux,  Fletcher  transcribed  fifteen  folktales,  which  can  be  read  in  her  journal  entries,  where  they  appear  without  titles  but  often 
with  some  contextual  information.  Rounding  out  the  site  is  a  "Learn  More"  section  that  lists  books,  archival  collections,  and  other  websites  where  there  is 
additional  information  on  Fletcher. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress 

http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/doughtml/ 

This  website  presents  the  papers  of  the  nineteenth-century  African  American  abolitionist  who  escaped  from  slavery  and  then  risked  his  own  freedom 
by  becoming  an  outspoken  antislavery  lecturer,  writer,  and  publisher.  Included  are  approximately  7,400  items  (38,000  images)  relating  to  Douglass's 
life  as  an  escaped  slave,  abolitionist,  editor,  orator,  and  public  servant.  The  papers  span  the  years  1841  to  1964,  with  the  bulk  of  the  material  from  1862 
to  1895.  Visitors  will  find  correspondence  with  many  prominent  civil  rights  reformers  of  his  day,  including  Susan  B.  Anthony,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Russell  Lant,  and  political  leaders  such  as  Graver  Cleveland  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  collection  can  be  searched  by 
keyword  or  browsed  by  series.  The  website  also  features  a  timeline,  links  to  online  versions  of  the  three  autobiographies  of  Douglass,  and  a  family  tree. 

And  on  the  lighter  side .... 

The  History  of  Eating  Utensils 

http://www.calacademy.org/research/anthropology/utensil/ 

Presented  by  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  this  online  history  of  eating  utensils  is  both  fascinating  and  educational.  Scroll  to  the  bottom  of  the 
webpage  where  you  will  find  links  to  pages  describing  the  various  utensils.  The  brief  essays  on  individual  utensils  give  their  history  as  well  as  images 
of  examples  from  the  Academy's  collection,  which  covers  various  geographic  areas  and  time  periods.  Learn,  among  other  things,  why  the  French  were 
slow  to  adopt  the  use  of  forks.  Equally  worth  consideration  is  the  history  of  chopsticks  as  they  have  evolved  over  the  past  5,000  years.  First  made  from 
a  single  piece  of  bamboo,  chopsticks  only  gradually  came  to  be  separated  into  two  pieces  and  made  of  less  and  less  precious  materials.  In  this  brief 
online  history  learn  all  about  chopsticks  and  the  rest  of  the  instruments  humans  use  to  eat  gracefully. 

Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  (Copyright  Internet  Scout  Project,  1994- 
2007,  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for  identifying  these  sites.  If  you  would  like  to 
recommend  a  website  for  inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries, 
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Seeing  Japanese  Popular  Culture  through  Anime 

After  your  first  random  fifteen  minutes  of  any  (non-dubbed)  anime  you're 
bound  to  be  overwhelmed  by  its  otherworldliness.  You  will  encounter  a  different 
gravity,  an  unlikely  atmosphere,  an  unexpected  moisture.  Tangible  one  moment, 
it  melts  into  a  strange  texture  the  next.  Once  caught  by  its  ocular  excess  and 
sonic  gestalt,  your  sense  of  the  imaginable  future  is  radically  changed.  The 
growth  in  Western  audiences  for  anime  over  the  past  decade  testifies  to  the 
addiction  these  worlds  induce. . .  Dive  in — things  become  viscous,  shiny,  loud. 
This  is  the  appeal,  the  fascination,  the  allure  of  anime. 

—Philip  Brophy  from  his  introduction  to  100  Anime,  British  Film  Institute,  2005 

Introducing  Anime 

Anime,  pronounced  an'a-ma',  describes  a  Japanese 
animation  style  as  well  as  the  films  created  in  that  style.  Unlike 
American  animation,  which  is  predominantly  a  children's 
medium,  anime,  with  richer  and  more  challenging  story  lines, 
is  the  major  form  of  visual  entertainment  in  Japan.  Anime 
also  differs  from  Western  animation  in  its  use  of  sophisticated 
cinematic  effects  such  as  panning  shots  to  create  background 
motion  and  shifting  the  visual  focus  from  background  to 
foreground.  The  artistic  rendering  of  anime  characters — their 
large  eyes,  tiny  mouths,  and  wildly  colored  hair,  instantly 
recognizable — further  distinguishes  the  style  from  Western 
animation.  Another  hallmark  of  anime  is  its  relationship  to 
other  media,  including  video  games  and  manga  ( Japanese 

comics  and  print  cartoons).  It's  quite  common  for  anime  to  be  based  on  a  manga  or  even  a 
video  game — and  vice  versa. 

The  first  anime  to  appear  on  U.S.  television  was  Astro  Boy,  which  aired  in  the  1980s  on 
NBC  at  about  the  same  time  that  anime  broke  into  the  U.S.  film  market  with  Akira  ( 1989), 
directed  by  Katsuhiro  Otomo.1  Anime  was  firmly  established  in  the  U.S.  by  the  1990s  when 
the  television  series,  Sailor  Moon,  began  airing.  These  early  successful  forays  into  American 
homes  and  theaters  were  followed  by  the  arrival  of  blockbuster  anime  feature-length  films 
like  Hiyao  Miyazaki's  Spirited  Away  (2001 )  and  Howl's  Moving  Castle  (2005). 

The  Genesis  of  the  Duke  Libraries'  Anime  Collection 

In  2002  the  Freeman  Foundation  made  a  four-year  grant  to  the  Libraries'  International 
Area  Studies  Department  (IAS)  to  expand  its  support  of  undergraduate  education  and 
teaching  in  Japanese  Studies.  Professor  Tomiko  Yoda  of  Asian  and  African  Languages  and 
Literature  (AALL),  and  Kristina  Troost,  the  head  of  IAS  and  librarian  for  Japan  and  Korea, 
worked  in  collaboration  to  build  a  collection  of  manga  and  anime.  Professor  Yoda  uses 
these  resources  in  "Topics  in  Japanese  Anime,"  a  course  she  teaches  regularly  to  capacity 
enrollments.  Professor  Yoda  recently  related  these  observations  about  her  class  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Libraries'  collection: 

Anime  has  offered  me  both  opportunities  and  challenges  as  a  teacher.  It  is  the 
first  cultural  medium  produced  in  Japan  that  has  been  almost  instantaneously 
subtitled/dubbed  and  distributed  in  the  U.S.  The  availability  of  diverse  anime 
titles  allows  me  to  organize  undergraduate  courses,  in  which  I  teach  students 
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with  no  background  in  Japanese  language,  under  a  large  range  of  specific  themes.  I 
have  never  taught  a  material  that  so  many  students  express  such  powerful  personal 
interest  in. 

In  the  Duke  classrooms  today,  we  have  a  generation  of  students  who  grew  up  in 
the  U.S.  and  around  the  world — including  China,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  England, 
Brazil,  Mexico — watching  various  anime  series  on  television.  Part  of  the  challenge 
of  teaching  anime  lies  in  the  fact  that  my  course  has  tried  to  treat  not  only  anime 
films  but  also  TV  amines  that  can  span  13  to  26  episodes  per  season,  and  some 
titles  go  on  for  multiple  seasons.  I  assign  selected  episodes  from  these  series.  But 
without  the  library's  willingness  to  collect  these  long  and  expensive  series  (which 
also  poses  some  cataloging  and  shelving  challenges),  I  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
TV  anime  series." 

Professor  Yoda  continues  to  recommend  new  anime  titles  for  addition  to  the  Libraries' 
collection,  which  currently  includes  almost  two  hundred  DVDs.  And  while  anime  are  readily 
available  for  purchase,  the  Libraries  still  encounter  various  challenges  in  acquiring  them.  One 
is  sorting  out  series  and  the  titles  belonging  to  each.  Another  is  deciding  whether  to  buy  the 
Japanese  DVD  release  of  an  anime,  which  will  not  play  on  North  American  DVD  players,  or  to 
wait  for  several  months,  if  not  longer,  for  the  U.S.  release.  If  a  title  has  been  requested  for  use  in 
a  class,  the  Libraries  may  decide  to  import  it  from  Japan  and  then  purchase  another  copy  when 
the  anime  becomes  available  in  the  U.S. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of  language.  Some  fans  prefer  the  original  Japanese 
voice  acting  with  subtitles  because  they  feel  they  are  experiencing  the  film  more  nearly  as  the 
creator  envisioned  it.  However,  in  recent  years  serious  fans  in  increasing  numbers  have  begun 
to  prefer  English  dubbing — especially  as  Western  producers  spend  more  money  to  add  a  high- 
quality  English  language  track.2  Most  currently  released  anime  DVDs  come  with  both  options: 
original  Japanese  language  track  with  optional  English  subtitles  and  a  dubbed  English  track. 

So,  delve  into  the  marvelous,  otherworldly  realm  of  anime,  at  Duke  or  another  library 
near  you. 

Danette  Pachtner  is  the  Film,  Video  &  Digital  Media  Librarian  at  the  Duke  University  Libraries 

Finding  Anime  Titles  at  Duke's  Lilly  Library 

Go  to  the  Duke  Libraries'  online  catalog: 
<http://www.lib.duke.edu/online_catalog.html> 

Choose  "advanced  search" — limit  the  format  to  "film/video" — use  subject  keywords  "animated  films  japan"  or  "animated 
television  programs  japan" 

Links  to  Anime  Resources 

http://www.lib.duke.edu/ias/eac/japan/subject/pop/popanimehold.html  [Partial  list  of  anime  holdings  at  Duke] 
http://anime.duke.edu/  [Duke  Anime  Club] 

http://www.dukenews.duke.edu/resources/experts/asianmassculture.html  [Lists  Duke  University  experts  in  Asian 
popular/mass  culture] 

http://www.duke.edu/web/film/screensociety/schedule.html  [Duke  Screen  Society's  Cine-East  Program  includes  anime 
titles] 

http://www.ncsu.edu/stud_orgs/taas/  [Anime  Society  for  the  Raleigh/Durham/Chapel  Hill  area  in  North  Carolina] 
http://www.koyagi.com/Libguide.html  [Gilles  Poitras's  Librarians  Guide  to  Anime  and  Manga] 

Notes 

1 .  BWI,  Public  Librarians  Guide  to  Anime  (Lexington,  KY: ,  BWI,  2006),  6. 

2.  BWI,  11. 
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